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What the South Will Gain 
by National Expansion. 


(Contributed Article for Leslie’s Weekly.) 


For the future, national expansion is the hope of the 
South. Her industrial development will be hindered and 
finally circumscribed without it. With the new markets it 
will create and the power it will give her in all industrial 
pursuits, it means the enrichment of the South and the 
nation. The people of the South cannot now fully realize 
the industrial progress made in that section during the last 
two decades, nor properly appreciate the transcendent ad- 
vantages to grow out of expansion. The transition from a 
condition of business paralysis produced by a disastrous 
war and reconstruction trials to one of marvelous industrial 
activity and development has been so sudden and unex- 
pected that it really seems to them a mirage. When they 
fully awake to the true situation and realize the wonderful 
advance made and the industrial possibilities of the South 
they will be able to see what the South will gain by na- 
tional expansion. 

What is the true condition of the South, and what is 
necessary for its continued improvement? She has a mo- 
nopoly of the agricultural staple of cotton, which is of 
world wide influence. No other country has ever had such 
a monopoly of any staple. In 1898 the cotton crop was 
11,274,890 bales. The cotton- growing region measures 
550,000 square miles. With the proper demand and other 
favorable conditions, there are cotton soils enough in the 
South to produce 100,000,000 bales. There are enough 
horses and mules on the farms of the cotton-growing States 
to-day to make a crop of 50,000,000 bales. There are 1,500, - 
000,000 people in the world. Possibly 7,000,000 are inter- 
ested in the'growing, handling, and manufacturing of cot- 
ton, with about 1,000,000 more interested in its sale. The 
balance of the human family are consumers. In addition 
to this, there are $40,000,000 invested in oil-mills, an indus- 
try still in its infancy. There is no bi-product in the world 
whose possibilities compare with those of cotton-seed. 

The South is making rapid strides in the manufacture of 
raw cotton. In 1880 she had 667,000 spindles, representing 
a capital of $21,000,000. To day she has over 5.000,000 
spindles and more than $125 000,000 invested in cotton- 
mills. There are mills now under construction representing 
about $25,000,000 more. With the same rate of increase 
for the next twenty years (and it will be accelerated), the 
South will have over 25,000,000 spindles, representing over 
$600.000,000 invested. In 1899 her mills consumed about 
1,400,000 bales of cotton. In 1920 they will consume 7,000,- 
000 bales. With the advantages of climate, cheaper labor, 
coal, and other supplies, she can compete with the world in 
furnishing cheap cotton goods. 

The demand for these goods is sure to grow with civil- 
ization. Now only about half of the people of the world 
are supplied with cotton goods made by modern machinery. 
The production of manufactured goods is now nearly dou- 
ble the amount necessary for our population. New markets 
must be found for this surplus, which will continue to in- 
crease. In the East is a population of teeming millions 
needing our cotton goods, which are so well suited to the 
climate and people. Our Southern manufacturers have 
already reached this market, and with an increase of our 
present trade and the opening of new markets we can find 
an outlet in the future for all of oursurplus products. The 
Orient furnishes the only unexplored and undeveloped mar- 
kets in the world. The field of trade everywhere else has 
been occupied. What a dazzling picture it is to fancy the 
South raising 50,000,000 bales of cotton and manufacturing 
half of it, and realizing the rich rewards of disposing of 
the products in the East. 

The South has a workable coal-field of 47,000 square 
miles, with a development of only about 1,000 square miles. 
The output at present is only 40,000,000 tons. With the 
entire area developed, the amount of coal produced would 
be hundreds of millions of tons. When the home demand 
is supplied, what an inviting prospect will there be in the 
exportation of this surplus coal. The iron industry in the 
South is in the infancy of itsdevelopment. Last year there 
were 2,500 000 tons of pig-iron produced. With the vast 
iron domain almost undeveloped, no ove can conceive of 
the possible extent of its production. Markets will be 
needed for this surplus, and these can only be found in 


other countries. 
(Continued on page 427.) 


No Sectional and No Color Line. 


Ir Lincoln was right when he said that no country could en- 
dure half free and half slave, then it is equally true that no coun- 
try can endure in which half of the States obey the Constitution 
and the other half evade it. Senator Tillman, and other repre- 
sentative Southern men, admit that the constitutional mandate 
regarding negro suffrage is evaded, if not disobeyed, by most of 
the Southern States, and it must be admitted that there is a very 
tolerant sentiment, even in the North, regarding the conduct of 
the South in this matter. 

The discussion of the suffrage question at the recent confer- 
ence held at Montgomery, Ala., referred largely to the repres- 
sion of the negro vote, and some of the most eminent men of the 
South considered the matter dispassionately and with an evident 
purpose to be just and fair. Some advised the repeal of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution ; others believed that the 
removal of the negro would alone settle the question ; ex-Gov- 
ernor MacCorkle, of West Virginia, was almost alone in present- 
ing a forcible argument against the policy of repression. He 
declared that such a policy had always ended in failure, because 
it drove away intelligence, bred discontent, repressed the rising 
inspiration of the heart, and left the land, at the end of the cycle, 
just as it found it at the beginning. He predicted that the time 
would come when the South would need the negro vote to 
strengthen it in its industrial and commercial competition with 
the North, and said that by far the best and safest plan to adopt 
would be an honest, inflexible, educational and property basis, 
administered fairly for black and white. 

Ex-Secretary of the Navy Hilary A. Herbert declared that 
the hope of the country must rest largely in industrial educa- 
tion for the negro. But no suffrage qualification can be applied 
to one State or part of a State which shall not apply to every 
State alike. What is the test of citizenship to be? Is it educa- 
tional, or moral, or one that rests on the possession of property ? 
Or shall it include all of these? This is the question, and what- 
ever decision is reached, it is obvious that a like qualification 
must be required in every State. There cannot be repression in 
the South of an illiterate and dangerous voter and toleration of 
the same kind of voter in the North, the East, or the West. 

If there is a large and vicious negro element in the South, 
there is also quite as large and just as vicious a white element 
among the ignorant voters massed along the seaboard and in 
our great cities. They come fresh from the purlieus of vice and 
the dens of anarchy and socialism. They march with red flags 
and they carry the assassin’s dagger. They have no more re- 
spect for our Constitution and flag than they had when they 
lived in foreign slums. Yet these creatures, who have regard 
for neither the virtue of women nor the property rights of men, 
flock to the polls of the great cities of the North and West, cast 
their votes, and have them counted on the same basis as the vote 
of every decent man. 

There have been times when this element has virtually dom- 
inated the politics of New York, San Francisco, and other cities. 
Negro domination could not be worse than that which they in- 
flicted. Such evils have occurred, and may occur again, and 
communities that have suffered from them have a special sym- 
pathy for the people of the South who have refused to submit to 
the domination of the ignorant and the vicious ; but the policy 
of repression must be broad enough and just and fair enough to 
meet the exigency in the North as well as in the South, and 
there will therefore be a general acquiescence in the recom- 
mendation of ex-Governor MacCorkle in favor of an honest 
educational and property qualification, administered fairly for 
the black and the white voter. 

Who is the man in public life with the courage and the 
patriotism in this emergency to lead a movement in behalf of 
better things for our great republic? The South has had its 
great leaders. Let it name the man to introduce this new and 
formidable issue in American politics. 


An Unexampled Political Situation. 


In 1900, for the first time in the history of the United States, 
the selection of a candidate for Vice-President is the only nom- 
ination, in both the great parties, which is in doubt. The Re- 
publicans will put up McKinley. The Democrats will nominate 
Bryan. Each will be selected by a practically, perhaps abso- 
lutely, unanimous vote. The only contest in either convention 
will be on Vice-President. 

Jefferson’s renomination in 1804 was foreseen before that 
year came. So was Jackson’s in 1832, Grant’s in 1872, and 
Cleveland’s in 1888. At those three dates the only contest on 
the national ticket in the parties represented by these gentlemen 
was for the second office. In the case of the other party, how- 
ever, in those years the choice for President was uncertain up 
to the last moment. There was strong opposition, along to the 
opening of the convention, to the acceptance by the Democrats 
of the old Republican, Horace Greeley, whom the Liberal Ke- 
publicans of 1872 nominated. Of course there was the pro- 
foundest sort of doubt, until the actual nomination of General 
Harrison, as to who would be Cleveland’s opponent in 1888. 

This year each of the great parties gives its sole attention to 
the selection of a candidate for Vice-President. This is an en- 
tirely unprecedented situation for the country. Several things 
could happen between now and November to defeat President 
McKinley at the polls, or to render his election exceedingly 
doubtful. A general failure of the crops might doit. A wide- 
spread series of strikes would have a tendency in that direction. 
A revival on a large scale of the rebellion in the Philippines 
would be damaging to the party in power. A formidable 
rising against the Americans in Cuba or Porto Rico in the next 
four or five months would have serious consequences at the 
polls. It would be difficult to conceive of anything at this mo- 
ment, though, which could happen early enough and be serious 
enough to defeat either McKinley or Bryan in the convention. 

Usually in the nominating conventions the Vice- Presidency 
goes to the faction of the party which is beaten in the contest. 
for the Presidency. Almost invariably. too, the Vice-Presidential 
candidacy goes to another section of the country from that 
which gains the bigher nomination. In ali those cases the selec- 





tion for the Vice-Presidency is decided in a rush at the closing 
hours of the convention. In the present instance, however. the 
higher stake being pre-empted in advance, the country’s eutire 
attention is not only concentrated on the bestowal of the second 
prize, but all sections—the West as well as the East and the South 
—are contending for it. There are Republican Vice-Presiden tig) 
aspirants in the States adjoining McKinley’s home. Claim: :nts 
for the second place on the Democratic ticket are springin up 
very close to the commonwealth in which Bryan resides. | his 
is a change from the conditions which bave prevailed in all »re. 
vious Presidential canvasses in the United States. 


The Plain Truth. 


WE can well believe that President McKinley is greatly gri: veq 
by the disclosure of the postal scandals in Cuba, and that he has 
resolved, in the future selection of appointees for office in jy, 
colonies, to have the offices seek the men rather than to dis. ose 
of them as the legitimate spoils of an unfortunate political .ys. 
tem. The promptness with which the President, Postma- er. 
General Smith, Assistant Postmaster-General Heath, and e) ory 
other prominent adviser of the President sought to trace out 
and punish the guilty officials in Cuba is proof of the P. esi. 
dent’s sincerity of purpose, and it gives fair warning tha. no 
guilty man will be permitted to escape. Sensational newspay ‘rs, 
especially those in opposition to the administration, seem toi ive 
unduly magnified the Cuban postal difficulty. Until an off -ia] 
investigation discloses the real facts, it would be well to ac. ept 
their statements with considerable reservation. 





It is not surprising that patriotic Republicans in Loy ell, 
Mass., have entered a bitter protest against the selection of S na 
tor George F. Hoar as the Fourth of July orator in that : ‘ty 
The un-American and unpatriotic attitude which Senator | oar 
has taken on the Philippine question unfits him to deliver av ac 
ceptable Fourth of July address in any community in or outo! his 
State, if fitness is based, as it usually is on such occasions, on the 
speaker’s sympathy with thesentiments of hisaudience. No one 
can question that a very large majority, probably nine-tenths or 
more of the American people, disagree entirely with Senator 
Hoar’s views of the Philippine question. No one doubts that he 
is entirely honest in expressing sympathy for the Filipino insur- 
gents and in pleading the cause of the brutal, selfish, and unrezen 
erate insurgents, but the American people, who are not disposed 
to surrender the legitimate fruits of the costly war with Spain 
to the demands of sentimentalists like Senator Hoar, will cer- 
tainly choose some other day than the Fourth of July on which to 
hear addresses from Filipinosympathizers. The State of Massa- 
chusetts has been very patient with the Senator, but we ac vise 
him not to tax that patience too much. 


The discovery that the copy of a bill affecting the schools of 
Rochester, which was sent to Governor Roosevelt for his signa- 
ture, is not identical in terms with the bill that passed the 
Legislature, but that a new bill containing an important sec- 
tion had been substituted by some one, has led to a demand for 
a searching investigation. One newspaper asserts that the sub 
stitution is regarded as ‘* one of the most serious crimes ever 
attempted against the Legislature and the executive.” That the 
offense is serious is unquestioned, but this is not the first time 
that bills before the Legislature at Albany have been tampered 
with, not only during but after their passage. The gravity of 
the case in question seems to lie in the fact that the offense was 
discovered. Probably no Legislature in the country is more ab- 
solutely under the control of outside influences than the | egis- 
lature of New York. These influences are potential on the floor 
and behind the desks. They have even attempted to assert 
themselves in the executive chamber. All these are notorious 
facts in Albany. Every newspaper correspondent is familiar 
with them, and no member of the Legislature will deny them. 
The most singular fact about the matter is that no member of 
the Legislature, on either side or in either house, bas the cour- 
age to protest in public against this condition of affairs, though 
protests in private are heard on every side. If the Rochester 
incident,, therefore, leads to a thorough investigation by the 
Governor—and we hardly think it will—we may be on the eve of 
decidedly interesting disclosures, and possibly of a much-n:eded 
reform in legislative methods at Albany. 





It is a blot on the church that better provision is not nade 
for superannuated ministers. The church offers little in uce- 
ment for a man to enter the ministerial profession, exc ting 
what reward he may expect in the hereafter. It ought \ ot to 
be so. If soldiers and public officials are to be pensioned, these 
men certainly ought to be cared for as long as they surviv. , and 
their last days should be pleasantest ofall. It is true thai some 
of the larger denominations have established a fund for th’ pur- 
pose, but the amount allowed to the aged servants of the « \ureb 
is, in most cases, so pitifully small, and accompanied wit: such 
humiliating conditions, that few care to become recipie \ts of 
the bounty. The amount allotted in the Presbyterian ( vurch 
for each of its aged and infirm ministers is $300 per annu: », but 
even this is allowed only to those who can prove that thev bave 
no other means of support. A movement has been « arted 
among the Methodists to, create a fund of one million dol! irs of 
more, a part of it to be used in providing adequate supp: 't for 
superannuates in that denomination. Gratifying action 1 this 
matter was taken at the recent annual convention of the © /ass@ 
chusetts Episcopal diocese, a new canon being adopted | ‘ovid- 
ing that any clergyman who bas worked in the Massac! usetts 
diocese twenty five years and shall have reached the age of siX 
ty-five shall be entitled, upon expressing a desire to retire from 
active duties, to an annual allowance of 8500, This is a fait 
amount, but not a penny too much. It is accompanied with 1 
conditions which tend to impair the self-respect of those wb? 
receive it. The denominations generaly might well curtail the 
sums which they invest in expensive edifices used only for a fe¥ 
hours each week, and turn the amount thus saved toward the 
support of the faithful aud deserving men who have given thei! 
lives to the upbuilding of the church. 
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HE first Democrat in the Senate to publicly declare bim 

self for expansion is Mr. McLaurin, of South Carolina. His 
eloquent, plea, recently 

made, in bebalf of an ex- 
tension of our markets in 
the East by the retention 
of the Philippines, was 
based largely on his belief 
that the Southern people 
would be especially bene- 
fited by such action 
John Lowndes McLaurin 
is a notable figure at 
Washington. He was 
born in Marlborough 
County, South Carolina, 
May 9th, 1860, and was 
educated at Bethel Mil- 
itary Academy, Va.; 
Swarthmore College, 
Philadelphia ; Carolina 
Military Institute, and at 
S| NATOR McLAURIN, THE DEMOCRAT the University of Vir- 
WHO FAVORS EXPANSION. ginia. In the last-named 
institution he studied law, 

avd was admitted to the Bar in South Carolina in 1882. As a 
la vyer he ranked high, and commanded a lucrative practice. 
In 1890 he was elected to the General Assembly of South Caro- 
lina, and in 1891 was chosen Attorney-General of the State, and 





frm that position was sent to Congress. He served four terms, 
and in May, 1897, was appointed United States Senator by 
Governor Ellerbe, and was elected by the General Assembly to 
fill out the unexpired term of Senator Joseph H. Earle, ending 
March 3d, 1903. Senator McLaurin is a representative of the 
new and progressive South ; intelligent, independent, and fear- 
les He is a true Democrat, and loyal to the fundamental 
principles of his party, but he is not content to move in the old 
oves when such a course militates against the true interests 
His position on the Philippine 


of his State and the nation. 
question, as foreshadowed in his speech before the American 
Asiatic Association, brought him into immediate prominence. 
He was offergd a place on the Philippine Commission by Presi- 
deut McKinley, but declined it. Senator McLaurin’s views on 
expansion are given at length in a special contribution in this 
week’s issue of LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 

Cornelius J. Simmons is but thirteen years of age, but he is 
vice-president of one of the principal street railroad companies 
of the United States, the 
Collins Park Railway 
Company, of Atlanta, 
Ga. He has been em- 
ployed by the company 
for some time, and not 
only attends to many of 
the duties of his office, 
but is also practical 
enough to be able to op- 
erate his motor cars, and 
has worked upon them 
both as motorman and 
conductor. He hasserved 
for some time in the pow- 
er-house and shops of the 
company, and has a thor- 
ough knowledge of the 
complicated machinery 
which makes up the 
plant. While thus at- 
tending to business, 
young Simmons still de- 
vote. several hours a day to bis regular studies at school. He 
takes a special interest in mechanics and electricity. At the 
last :.eeting of the railroad company he was regularly elected 
to tle position of vice-president. It should be added that bis 
fath, Mr. C. J. Simmons, is at the head of the company. 





M‘STER SIMMONS, OUR YOUNGEST 
RAILROAD OFFICIAL. 


or nothing is Germany more justly famous than for her 
greal universities, some of them centuries old, where some of 
the noblest and most 
distinguished teachers, 
scientists, and philosc 
phers of modern times 
have been found. In 
certain departments of 
education and in certain 
lines of philosophical 
research Germany still 
leads the world. A 
period of study in one of 
her ancient and famous 
seats of learning is a 
privilege which any stu- 
dent may well covet. It 
was such an opportunity 
that came to Miss Elsa 
Hittle, a Richmond 
(Ind.) girl, and, as the 
sequel has shown, an opportunity improved to the utmost. 
After a term of study at the State University at Bloomington, 
Ind. and subsequently at Cornell University, where she re- 
celved a bachelor’s degree in philosophy, Miss Hittle attended 
lectures for two years at Leipzig, Germany, and later at Hei- 
delberg University. At the completion of her course at Heidel- 
berg Miss Hittle was accorded the highest. honors ever accorded 





MISS ELSA HITTLE, WHO WON THE 
HIGHEST HONOKS AT A GER- 
MAN UNIVERSITY. 


to a woman there. She is also the youngest woman on which a 
degree was ever conferred by that university. It is a well 
known fact that Germany has taken extremely conservative 
ground on the subject of the higher education of women, a fact 
which adds still more to the triumpb achieved by this spirited 
and determined American girl. 

A distinguished visitor to the Paris Exposition this summer 
will be Miss Jennie Creek, of Millgrove, Ind., who goes upon in- 
vitation and as the spe 
cial guest of the French 
Legion of Honor, of 
which she is the youngest 
member, being now only 
eighteen years of age. It 
is said, too, that she is 
the second American to 
wear the five - pointed 
star of this society 
Charles H, Bundy and 
his daughter, Miss Alice, 
of Marion, Ind., will ac- 
company Miss Creek to 
Paris. The party will 
leave in June. Miss 
Creek was made a mem- 
ber of the French society 
becanse of her heroism 
in saving a world’s fair 
special from 
through a bridge on the 
Pennsylvania line, near 
her home, in September, 1893. She discovered that a bridge span- 
ning a ravine was on fire, and hearing the shrill whistle of the 
approaching train, ran to the bridge and signaled the engineer 
with her red petticoat. 
to pieces over an embankment, with its seven coaches loaded 
with passengers. 





MISS CREEK, THE YOUNGEST MEM- crashing 


BER OF THE FRENCH LEGION 
OF HONOR. 


The train barely escaped being dashed 


Among the passengers were a number of 
prominent Frenchmen who were returning East from the fair, 
and when they reached France they communicated with Gov- 
A few 
weeks afterward she was honored with a membership in the 


ernor McKinley and secured the little heroine’s address. 
society. Miss Creek is an orphan, and a movement bas been 
started by Mr. Bundy to issue a souvenir containing an account 
of the heroic deed, with illustrations, the proceeds from the sale 
of the book to be used in educating her. 

=Paris’s dilemma was about to repeat itself in the choice of 
the queen of Nashville’s festival, when it was averted by Mrs. . 
MeMillan, the chairman, 
and wife of Tennessee's 
Governor, who made the 
tactful announcement 
that neither beauty, pop- 
ularity, nor social pres- 
tige should prevail, and 
that the honor would be 
won by the girl occupy- 
ing the trap pronounced 
by the judges to be the 
most beautiful in the flo- 
ral pageant 
ion was satisfactory, for 


The decis- 


nothing more exquisite 
than Miss Baker’s Stan 

hope, decorated with 
Japanese lilies and re- 
vealing artistic glimpses 
of foliage amid the white 
blossoms, could have 
been achieved ; the run- 
ning - gear and harness 
were covered with white 
satin, and Miss Baker, 
gowned effectively in 
white and pale green, 
drove white horses, tan 

dem, and ber outriders, 
on white mounts, wore her colors. She is a beautiful belle and 
heiress, and possesses the distinctive grace and charm of all 
Southern women. At ber coronation she was attended by four 
maids-of-honor ; she was gowned in priceless lace, and the hero 
of Manila said ‘it was one of the greatest privileges of his life 
to crown so fair a queen.” He then presented her to Mrs. 
Dewey. who sat in a magnificently decorated box, enjoying the 
brilliant scene of the coronation ball. 





MISS BESSIE BAKER, QUEEN OF 
NASHVILLE'S CARNIVAL. 


=Rarely has it happened in the history of foreign missions 
that twins have gone as missionaries. There have been two 





GKACE WYCKOFF, 


GERTRUDE WYCKOFF. 
THE TWIN MISSIONARIES. 


known instances, one iu the history of the American Board, or- 
ganized in 1810, the oldest missionary organization in the United 
States ; the other in the history of the Presbyterian Board, 
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New York. The story is told concerning a New York Pres- 
byterian who made a foreign tour in the interests of missions, 
that he fell in love with one of the twin Presbyterian mission 
aries, but never was able to discover which one. In 1864 Ellen 
Gertrude W yckoff and Helen Gracie Wyckoff were born in Elm 
wood, Ill. They united with the church in 1874; they studied in 
Knox College, Ill, 1880-84; they embarked from San Fran 
cisce for missionary work iu Pang-Chuang, North China, in 
1887; they returned to the United States in 1897, and re-em 
barked for China from Vancouver in 1898. Their work in 
China has been a common work, along evangelistic and educa 
tional lines, for a great circle of glad boys, girls, women, and 
little children. Immediately after their return to Pang-Chuang 
in 1898 they made a hasty round of villages, visiting many of 
them. In the winter and spring of 1899 they went on trips of 
varying length. 
field covered by the mission station. 


They visited nearly every portion of the large 
Their faces speak for 
themselves. 
Professor Percy Selous, of the faculty of the Greenville 
(Mich.) bigh school, met with death in a fearful form a short 
time ago. Professor 
Selous, who was reputed 
to be the son of an Eng- 
lish nobleman, had a 
fancy for the order 
ophidia, and a _ large 
number of deadly ser- 
pents were among his 
collection. One day he 
took from its cage a pet 
Florida water moccasin 
to exhibit to a friend, 
and in replacing the rep- 
tile in its cage the wire 
door pinched and held 
its tail. Without an in- 
stant’s hesitation the pro 
fessor opened the cage to 


release his pet, when it 





struck him, burying its 
fangs in one of his fin- 


PROFESSOR SELOUS, WHO WAS : 
FATALLY BITTEN BY A gers. The water mocca- 
SNAKE. sin is known as one of the 


most deadly of snakes, no antidote for its poison having yet 
been discovered. The professor thought there was a chance that 
the bite of the cobra might counteract it, and with the alterna 
tive of a more speedy death he went to another cage and taking 
out a squirming cobra endeavored to induce the reptile to bite 
him. The cobra was slapped and pinched, but refused to rouse 
itself more than to hiss indolentiy. The serpent was held close 
to the open mouth of the agonized man that its poison might the 
more quickly take effect in the mucous membranes of the mouth 
and lips, but the most heroic treatment could not induce it to 
strike. Professor Selous lived several days in the most dreadful 
agony. He was perfectly conscious to the last. The bitten fin- 
ger underwent a singular change, gradually shortening until it 
was nearly absorbed in the hand, while the arm swelled to the 
size of a stove-pipe, the skin breaking open from the pressure. 
The skin became rough and corrugated, like that of a serpent, 
and, beginning at the wrist, an image of the snake extended up 
the arm, the head resting between the shoulder-blades. Dozens 
of reputable business men of Greenville will testify to the truth 
of this. The arm and the eutire body turned black before his 
death. When the end came araid was made on the snakes in 
the house, and all that could be located were killed, but it is 
quite certain that many escaped the general slaughter, as the 
professor was in the habit of burying many of them in the cellar 
during the winter, and as these slumbering snakes have yet to 
awaken, it is almost needless to say the premises are carefully 
avoided. Professor Selous’s remains were taken to England for 
burial. 

=It is a fact. already often noted, that the best blood of the 
British Empire is represented in the army doing service for ber 
Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria in South Africa. 
The noblest and most 
distinguished families 
of the British Isles, 
men of royal lineage, 
men of houses famous 
in the history of Eng- 
land, dukes, lords, 
earls, and many others 
of lesser degree, have 
been in the very front 
of battle, fighting as 
valiantly for the bonor 
of the crown as did ever 
their ancestors at Flod- 
den Field or Agincourt. 
And not a few have laid 
down their lives, a will 
ing sacrifice in their 
country’s cause. 
Among these scions of 
the great and noble men who have brought glory to the British 
name are two great-great-grandsons of Sir Walter Scott, the 
‘* Wizard of the North”—Mr. Michael Maxwell-Scott and Mr. 
Walter Maxwell-Scott. The former is a midshipman on board 
her Majesty’s ship Cambriun, and the latter, young Walter, is 
a member of the Gloucester Regiment that was locked up for so 
many weeks in Ladysmith. Walter is the eldest male descend- 
ant of the author of ‘‘ Waverley.’ His age is twenty-five, and 
he is said to be a young man of unusual promise, Fe certainly 
showed the right kind of grit when he resigned froin his own 
regiment, the First Scottish Rifles, stationed in Lucknow, India, 
in order to join Sir George White’s forces in Natal, where he 
might taste and see for himself what real war means. His ex- 
perience thus far has probably been of a kind to satisfy his 
ambition. The First Gloucesters, to whom he is attached. have 
lost many of their number, 350 of them having fallen into the 
Boer trap at Nicholson’s Nek. 





WALTER MAXWELL-SCOTT, WHO WAS 
LOCKED UP AT LADYSMITH. 
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AFTER THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE NOOSES AND JUST BEFORE THE DROP—CAPTAIN KERR IN LEi'T CORNER. 




















THE EXECUTION— THE FATAL MOMENT AFTER THE FALL OF THE TRAP, 


THE AMERICAN GALLOWS TAKES THE PLACE OF THE SPANISH GARROTE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


THE FIRST EXECUTION UNDER AMERICAN RULE—TWO FILIPINO OUTLAWS HANGED AS A PUBLIC WARNING, IN THE PRESENCE OF 
THE PUBLIC AND UNDER GUARD OF THE THIRTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH UNITED STATES INFANTRY.—{SEe Pace 438,] 
































FIVE THOUSAND PEOPLE ASSEMBLED AT LOCKPORT, AWAITING ADMIRAL DEWEY’S VISIT TO THE CHICAGO CANAL. 
Photograph by William M. Christie, Civil Engineer in Charge. 





























ADMIRAL DEWEY LEAVING HIS SPECIAL TRAIN AT MCCOOK, FOR HIS TRIP OVER THE LEBECK CHILDREN’S JINRICKSHA, IN GOLD TINSEL AND LILIES, AT 
THE CANAL.—Photograph by William M. Christie, C. E. THE NASHVILLE MAY FESTIVAL. 































MRS, DEWEY AND MRS. McMILLIN, THE GOVERNOR’S WIFE, AT THE NASHVILLE MAY FESTIVAL, IN A VICTORIA DECORATED WITH YELLOW TULIPS—OUTRIDERS 
FROM THE OAKDALE HUNT CLUB.—Photograph by Thuss, Nashville, 


THE SOUTH WELCOMES ADMIRAL AND [IRS. DEWEY. 


HE ADMIRAL INSPECTS THE CHICAGO DRAINAGE AND SHIP CANAL, AND MRS. DEWEY IS THE LEADING FEATURE OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
FLORAL FESTIVAL IN NASHVILLE, TENN.—{See Pace 438 } 
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GOSSIP FROM 


WASHINGTON. 


THE TACTFUL CHINESE MINISTER AND HIS POPULAR WIFE—JOHN ALLEN’S LATEST FUNNY STORY. 


(Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 


WASHINGTON, May 16th.—The present minister from China 
is the most popular representative ever accredited from the Ce 
lestial Kingdom to this 
capital, and it is doubt- 
ful if any of his prede 
vessors, allof whom were 
distinguished men, ac 
complished more for 
their government than 
has this talented and 
astute  diplomatist, 
whose intimate knowl 
edge of the Anglo-Saxon 
character, broad under- 
standing of American 
ethics and the Ameri- 
can point of view, mag- 
netism and _ responsive- 
ness have made him 
friends on all sides. 
Madam Wu deservedly 
shares ber  husband’s 
popularity. She has not, 
unhappily, the minister’s 
command of English, 
and has had no oppor- 
tunity, as he has had, of 
awakening enthusiasm 
by public speeches, but 
in her more limited 
sphere she has shown herself equally tactful and gracious. 

While not beautiful from the Occidental standard her face is 
extremely interesting, and her genial manners and evident de 
sire to pleasé have made her widél¥ liked. A cordial hostess, an 
appreciative Buest, and having real pleasure in the duties of her 
position, no Woman in fashionable life plays her rdle with more 
zeal and grace. “The wife of China’s envoy comes of a long line 
of distinguished ancestors, and has all the repose and culture 
associated with good birth and breeding. A native of Canton 
and of pure Chinese blood, in common with all women of her 
race and caste, her feet were compressed in infancy and are so 
tiny that standing and walking are difficult, and she is gladof a 
friendly arm to lean upon. 

Madam Wu has sensibly remained faithful to the Oriental 
dress, and her costumes are the envy of her American sisters. 
On state occasions she wears a brilliant petticoat of red or blue, 
just short enough to show her little feet, heavily embroidered 
with gold. Over this is worn a tunic of black and purple, also 
richly wrought with bullion. On her breast is a large gold eagle, 
which signifies that her rank is equal to that of her husband, 
and she may at all functions enter and leave the room at his side 
instead of behind him, as would be required if she were of lesser 
rank. Her head-dress is a narrow band of black satin, orna- 
mented with a handsome jewel—a large pearl usually—worth 
quite a king’s ransom, worn directly in front. This band is 
decorated with flowers which fall just behind the ears and add 
much to its picturesqueness. Her jewels are extremely beauti- 
ful. The stones are large, of fine lustre, exquisitely cut, and set 
in the quaint manner which Oriental goldsmiths seem to hold 
the secret of, as these settings are rarely seen in this part of the 
world. Mr. Wu’s opinion regarding some of the American 
customs are well known, and his strictures on the habit of bind- 
ing the waist instead of the feet have been given wide publicity. 
Madam Wu shares her husband’s views regarding what they 
look upon as an instrument of torture, the modern corset, and 
when asked not long ago what she thought most strange upon 
her arrival in this country, said, a pained expression coming 
over her face, **‘ The small waists; how can they stand it? How 
can they breathe ?” 





THE WIFE OF THE CHINESE 
MINISTER. 


x * x 


Mrs. John Davis, when her father was the premier in Presi- 
dent Artbur’s Cabinet, was the most conspicuous and admired 
woman in society. 
Tall, graceful, strik- 
ingly handsome, 
with wavy black 
hair, regular feat- 
ures, dark eyes of 
exceeding brilliancy 
and great expres- 
sion, with the creamy 
complexion that be- 
longs to the brunette 
type, well groomed, 
as the saying goes, 
and invariably dress- 
ed in exquisite taste, 
Mrs. Davis would be 
noticed in any as- 
sembly, but to all her 
attractions of person 
she adds a fine and 
well trained mind, a 
character ‘perfectly 
balanced, tact, a 
cheerful spirit and a 
knowledge of human 
nature. In her, to 
be brief, are united 
all the qualities that make a successful social leader, a position 
no one disputed with her in the Arthur régime. Latterly Mrs. 
Davis has spent much time in Europe, but when in Washington, 
although she does not take the lead in society as formerly, she 
is seen at all the smart functions, and is one of the capital’s most 
agreeable hostesses. 





MRS, JOHN DAVIS. 





The people at the capital who hold the Duke de Arcos 10 
high esteem universally regretted the Chicago incident, and de- 
plored that anything 
should have happen- 
ed which could be 
possibly interpreted 
as a rudeness to one 
who deserves nothing 
but good at the hands 
of Americans. Since 
he presented his cre- 
dentials in June of 
last year the Spanish 
minister has filled his 
difficult post with 
credit and dignity, 
and has furthered 
in every way the 
re-establishment of 
friendly relations be- 
tween this and his 
own government, 
conducting all offi 
cial negotiations 
with ability and skill, 
and leaving nothing 
undone in a social 
way to evidence his 
good will. Thesend- 
ing of the invitation 
from Chicago he tactfully regarded as an unfortunate mistake, 
and by treating it as such disposed of a situation that with a 
man of less tact might have caused a real difficulty between 
two nations who have nothing to gain by keeping up past bit 





THE DIPLOMATIC SPANISH MINISTER 
AND ATTACHE AT WASHINGTON. 


terness. 
x * x 
Chin Pom Ye, the Korean minister, after a residence in W ash- 


ington of nearly four years, has sailed for his. new post, St. 





THE KOREAN MINISTER IN AMERICAN 
COSTUME 


COSTUME. 


Petersburg, leaving the legation here in charge of his secretary, 
Tam E, Ye, until the arrival of his successor, Prince Min. The 
new minister’s appointment was announced early last fall, and 
Mr. Ye has been in readiness to sail for months past, but desir- 
ing to confer with his successor before leaving America has re- 
peatedly deferred his departure. Just why Prince Min, who 
is a cousin of the murdered Queen and stands high at court, has 
so long delayed his coming to this country, is a question the 
legation here cannot answer, but because of the very important 
negotiations pending between his government and Russia, Mr. 
Ye felt it unwise to longer postpone his going. He went ac- 
cordingly last week, not as he came, however, clothed in the 
beautiful robes of the Orient, made of handsome brocades and 
heavy with rich embroideries, but garbed in the unpretentious 
and homely dress of an American gentleman, which he donned 
with the new year at the behest of his king, and which, it must 
be admitted, made him appear a much less imposing and pict- 
uresque figure than did the flowing gowns he laid aside. 
x * x 

John Allen, whose career in Congress has made the little town 
of Tupelo famous, knows more good stories than any other mem- 
ber of the House. One of the best in his repertory is the tale of 
the darky and the ‘possum, which was told in the Senate cloak- 
room the other day apropos of the patronage Senator Depew is 
supposed to enjoy, but which is quietly absorbed by his senior 
colleague! A negroepicure caught a fine large ‘possum, skinned, 
dressed, and hung it before a blazing fire under a spreading tree, 
and while it was baking to a delectable brown, lay down on the 
ground and went to sleep beside it. About the time the ’possum 
was done a slick little darky happening that way stole the ’pos- 
sum and ate itall up. Then he took the bones and laid them 
down in front of his sleeping brother, greased his lips with ’pos- 
sum grease and smeared ’possum grease over his fingers. When 
the owner of the ‘possum awoke he looked about dazed and sur- 
prised to find his piece de resistance gone, but the bones lay in 
front of him, he saw the grease upon his fingers, and tasted it upon 
his lips. ‘‘ Is it pos’ble,” he said, ‘‘I dun eat dat ’possum when 
I was ’sleep ? I smell ’possum, I tas’ ‘possum, an’ dar is de bones. 
It sartainly do look lik’ I mus’ hab eat him, but ’fo’ God dat dar 
‘possum dun hab less ’fect on my cons’tution dan enny ole ’pos- 
sum I ever did eat befo’.” ‘‘ That is the way with Depew,” said 


THE KOREAN MINISTER IN NATIVE 


the man who repeated this story. ‘He should have patronag 
it looks as if he did have patronage, but * ‘fo’ God dat dar pat 
ronage bas less fect on his cons’tution dan enny ole patronage | 
ever did bave befo’.’” 

x * 

The minister from Costa Rica bas a charming family of s 
children, all of whom, save the baby, attend the public scho 
and are being brought up in the most democratic way by th 
wise parents, w 
are among the m 
popular members 
the diplomatic cory 
Artbur and Mar 
the two elder cl 
. dren, are pupils of 1 
Western high sch 
where they - sta:.| 
well in their class 
The younger ones; 
distributed throu 
the lower grades, | 
ginning with J 
quin, his papa 
namesake, who is 
promising little st 
dent in the first. ‘| 
baby’s education 
still being conduct 
at home, and she 
learning both Spa 
ish and English w 
a readiness that o 
er scholars might well envy ; but she is such a winning lit 
thing, with her big brown eyes, dimpled cheeks and smili 
mouth, that she is in danger of being spoiled, not only by | 
devoted parents and her admiring brothers and sisters, but 
the frequenters of the Calvo House, who always insist upon s 
ing the baby, a veritable little queen—a queen, however, w 
wields her sceptre graciously. 





THE ATTRACTIVE CHILD OF THE 
MINISTER FROM COSTA RICA 


x * x 
An old Virginia gentleman arose in a car the other day a: 
with a great flourish of his slouch hat offered his seat to a bea 
tiful and handsomely-dressed woman. 
‘*‘ Take my seat, madam,” he politely requested. Thelady cde 
murred. ‘Take my seat, I beg of you, madam,” 
he insisted 


**T could not allow a lady to stan 
unless,” he added under his breath, ‘‘ she was one 
of those women’s rights people.” 

The lady bristled visibly. ‘‘1,” she said in: 
freezing tone, ‘‘ I am a ‘ woman’s rights person.’’ 

“Take my seat, just the same, madam,” said 
the gallant old gentleman, smilingly ; **yvou are 
too good looking to be suspected of it if you 
hadn't confessed.” H, C 


New [lloney in Porto Rico. 


THE REDEMPTION OF ITs OLD SPANISH CUR 
RENCY BY THE UNITED STATES. 

San JUAN, Porto Rico, May 15th, 1900.—The 
first shipment of United States money to replace 
the debased currency of Porto Rico was $500,000 
sent on the transport McPherson, which arrived 
at San Juan a day or two before the new govern 
ment was installed, and the first shipment of 
Porto Rican coin to the Philadelphia mint was 
by the same boat, when she left for New York 
via Cuba on the 2d of May. 

The actual exchange of the money is made by 
the banks, which have for weeks been paying out 
only American money unless the other was es 
pecially asked for. In this manner large deposits of the Porto 
Rican silver accumulated in their vaults, and it was this money 
which was exchanged first. Mr. J. A. Sample and Mr. W. P 
Watson are the United States Treasury agents who oversee 
the counting and packing of this coin. A Porto Rico peso is 
worth about forty-seven cents as bullion, but the United States 
government is paying sixty cents for each one, which was the 
same rate of exchange that was established by. President ‘\I\c- 
Kinley over a year ago. 

In exchange for the half-million dollars brought hereby ‘he 
McPherson, she took back 833,333 1-3 pesos, which altoge! ier 
weigh twenty-two and one-half tons. The pesos were packe:! iu 
kegs, boxes, and bags. The kegs held 50,000 pesos each, ‘he 
boxes 500,000 pesos, and the sacks, of which there were 432, | vld 
1,000 pesos each. These heavy packages were conveyed f) 0m 
the banks to the steamer in government wagons under ‘he 
guard of soldiers, and it took several hours to make this ti.:us 
fer. It seems, according to the record, that something er 
3,000,000 pesos were coined ; but, according to those who ozht 
to know, it is estimated that over 5,000,000 pesos are no\ in 
circulation on the island. Until August Ist, these will bi re- 
deemed at sixty cents on the dollar, but after that date ey 
will only have the bullion value of forty-seven cents. 

A strange feature is that the Porto Rican one- and | \wo- 
centavo coins are not being redeemed, although American © op 
pers ” are being placed in circulation. This recalls to min: the 
fact that at the time the President ordered the fixed rate 0 ex 
change to be 166 2.3 centavos for an American dollar, he also 
provided that the one- and two centavo coins should be rec: ved 
at par. Pennies soon became very scarce, although the ;t 
offices all had cart-loads of them. No one except the govern- 
ment would accept them at par, and at first, while plenty 0: the 
coins were in circulation, it was an easy matter to buy 166 | orto 
Rican centavos for an American dollar, and then get 166 cents’ 
worth of stamps at the post-office. This was because of the ‘wo 
rates of exchange for the same currency. However, as tlie 
pesos are retired, the one- and two-centavo coins will soon «ine 
to be worth one and two cents each, unless they also are r'e- 
deemed. 

Much anxiety is being felt because of the general attempt 4 
the part of the Porto Rivans tu charge a dollar, Ameiican 
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money, for what was formerly sold for a peso, and to obtain the 
same rents in gold dollars that were formerly paid in pesos 
Many Porto Ricans believe that this state of affairs will come 
about, and, while this is impossible, still the exchange of money 
will cause no end of trouble for some time to come. It will no 
longer be possible for a person to make a twenty-five-cent pur- 
chase, throw down a five-dollar bill, and receive $8.08 in Porto 
Rican currency in change ORREL A. PARKER. 


A Rush of Japanese Immigrants. 


THE STEAMSHIP COMPANIES ATTRACTING THEM BY THOUSANDS 
BY GLOWING PICTURES OF AMERICAN WEALTH. 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 20th, 1900.—Until the present year but 
few Japanese came to this country. Those who came were in- 
telligent, apt, and industrious, and have prospered. Now they 
are beginning to return to their native land with stories of the 
wealth and opportunities of the United States, and as a result 
their fellow-countrymen are swarming to this country by thou- 
sands. Last year only a few hundred Japanese landed at our 
Pacific ports. To-day every steamer from Japan is crowded. 
Already more have landed, twice over, than have come before 
in five years, and word comes from Japan that fully 30,000 are 
arranging to sail to America this summer. The Japanese as a 
race are very much in advance of their neighbors, the Chinese, 
but the coolies of the two races are very much alike. They are 
industrious, economical, work for small wages, live for a few 
cents a day, and hoard their money to carry back to their Ori- 
ental home, where a few hundred dollars will enable them to 
live like lords for the remainder of their days. 

The migration of Japanese is the direct result of the work of 
the agents of trans-Pacific steamship lines aud Japanese emigra- 
tion companies, who paint in glowing colors the wonderful op- 
portunities in America for the Oriental laborer. They have 
flooded Japan with statements that the United States has sent 
60,000 soldiers to the Philippines, that hundreds of thousands 
more have gone to Alaska to hunt for gold, and that the posi 
tions of these thousands, heretofore employed on railroads, in 
factories, and on farms, are open to Japanese coolies at the al 
luring wages of a dollar and a half a day. Carried away by 
these plausible tales of an industrial Klondike, thousands of 
coolies are straining every nerve to secure the passage money. 

The emigration laws of Japan are peculiar in the respect 
that the government endeavors to provide for and furnish pas- 
sage home to any needy subject found in a foreign country. To 
guarantee the government against this contingency a bond is 
required of every emigrant as a condition of granting him a 
passport. This bond secures the government against the subject 
becoming a public charge or breaking a law in a foreign coun- 
try. In some cases the security is furnished by bondsmen, who 
must be freeholders, and in some cases by emigration compa- 
nies for a consideration. Under the Japanese law no company 
can send emigrants to any place unless the former has agents 
there to provide work for the new-comers. So in all the large 
cities of the West there are numbers of agents, ostensibly Japa- 
nese lodging-house keepers, who keep posted on the labor market, 
secure employment for their charges at a commission of from 
five to twenty-five per cent. of the wages, and order more coolies 
from Japan when the supply runs low. These agents are called 
‘‘padrones.” As the laws are very strict against the importa- 
tion of contract laborers the agents are skillful in evasion, and 
even the coolies themselves do not know what is to become of 
them or what they are to do on this continent. 

To prevent the importation of pauper labor the laws provide 
that each immigrant must have a certain amount of money or 
some visible means of support. The United States Treasury 
Department, while not making an arbitrary ruling as to the 
amount of money required, has fixed it at thirty dollars. This 
most of the Japanese coolies have. But in some cases, when 
steamers coming to Puget Sound ports touch first at Victoria, 
Japanese agents at the latter port distribute among the immi- 
grants the money to enable them to land. Or if this cannot be 
done the men are landed at a Canadian port where only a small 
head-tax is required, and are then smuggled down the sound at 
night in small boats, or helped to make their way across the 
international boundary line under cover of darkness. 

The most extensive single operator in Japanese immigration 
is the Japanese- American Steamship line, ‘‘ Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha,” whose vessels come two or three times a month, each 
laden with from 1,000 to 1,600 coolies in the steerage. These 
passengers are brought from Kobe or Yokohama for thirty-five 
yen, or $17.50 in American money. This includes their accom- 
modations on board and food for the journey of twenty days. 
Other trans-Pacific lines and steamers offer lower rates, the low- 
est being that given recently by the Wilos,a German tramp 
steamer. It brought over about 1,000 at the seemingly impossi- 
ble fare of $6.50 each. This load, however, was shipped not as 
passengers, but as freight, the vessel having no license to carry 
passengers, and the men providing their own food. When the 
Milos arrived in Victoria she was found to be ina very filthy 
condition, and a heavy penalty was assessed against the vessel. 

All over the West these Japanese laborers have within a few 
months begun to replace white labor as section men on rail- 
roads, as railroad laborers in shovel gangs, and in some in- 
stances they are being employed in round houses and shops. 
They are employed almost exclusively in orchards, gardens, and 
hop-fields, in sugar-beet, orange. and prune culture, in salmon- 
canneries, and are gradually being put in the places of white 
ininers in coal mines. Labor organizations and many political 
conventions and assemblies throughout the States most con- 
cerned have petitioned Congress for the adoption of drastic 
remedies. It was no easy matter to exclude the Chinese, but 
Japan, our most sincere friend in the Orient, and at the 
same time a powerful nation with a great and growing navy, 
would resent action against her people. A simple remedy that 
has been suggested is to endeavor to induce the Japanese Em- 
peror to restrict the tide of immigration. Up to the present 
time there have been no demonstrations against the Japanese. 
In a few of the smaller towns along the coast they are kept out 
by lawless intimidation, with the consent of the local autbori- 
ties, but, owing to the excellent condition of the labor market 
throughout the West, no intense feeling against them has been 
aroused. If the immigration continues, or if the general condi- 


tions should change, the country would witness a repetition of 
the stirring demonstrations of a few years ago against the 
Chinese. JOE SMITH. 


What the South Will Gain 
by National Expansion. 


(Continued from page 422.) 

Alabama coke has gone to Japan, and more of it would have 
gone, but the home demand exceeds the supply. So with the 
export of iron. The Richmond Locomotive Works are compet- 
ing with the world in exporting locomotives, and a Maryland 
steel company bas been furnishing steel rails for the Siberian 
railroad. The South possesses one-half of the standing timber 
of the United States. Last year it produced 11,000,000,000 feet 
of lumber. If ever there is a surplus over home demand, then 
new markets to which it could be exported will be needed. 

With the staple raw materials of cotton, coal, iron-ore, and 
timber, the production of which will in the near future far ex- 
ceed the home demand, the South will need new markets. Noth- 
ing can furnish these but national expansion. The acquisition 
of the Philippines has opened up opportunities for creating and 
preserving trade in the East. Nowhere else can the same advan- 
tages be found. If there is no national expansion, which neces- 
sarily includes and leads to commercial expansion, the South 
will reach her utmost limit in industrial development when the 
home demand is supplied, and this means the curtailment of her 


production of the raw and manufactured materials, and the . 


vanishing of her splendid possibilities. 

To oppose national expansion is for the Southern people to 
oppose further industrial development, to oppose the opening of 
vew markets for their surplus products, and to invite the loss of 
millions of dollars to the producers and manufacturers of raw 
staple materials. The South is capable of infinite expansion 
from the fertility and versatility of her soil and her undeveloped 
resources and manufacturing industries in the production of 
what the entire world needs. This expansion can only be hin- 
dered or prevented by an unwise opposition to the policy of 
pational expansion. The South has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by favoring it. 


ym LIN Laur 


Is the Philippine War Over? 


A PLAIN STATEMENT OF THE SERIOUS DIFFICULTIES THAT 
Must BE OVERCOME—A CHANGE OF POLICY ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY. 

APRIL 18TH (United States transport ‘* Venus,” en route to 
Mindanao).—Many American papers are talking as if the war 
in the Philippines were ended. Those who are still engaged in 
the military operations in the field, and who know the force of 
rebels actually at large and the tracts of territory through 
which they are free to roam, are astonished at this feeling, and 
are inclined to believe that it is politically inspired. 

That the troops hold the centre of the valley through which 
the railroad runs, and also some points in the east and west, as 
well as fringes of the coast territory, is true, but that the rebels 
are exterminated or even brought to terms, or that the territory 
now occupied has been rendered tenable to its remotest corners 
by our troops during the rainy season, is certainly not the case. 
At a conservative estimate there are still 20,000 insurgent rifles 
to be accounted for in Luzon alone. One of the vital points 
which has been entirely neglected until quite recently and is 
now but tentatively taken in band, is that of rendering the 
roads passable and building the bridges which are necessary 
now, and which will be ten times more necessary the moment 
the rainy season starts. We can but look forward to a repe- 
tition of those terrible circumstances which accompanied the 
bringing up of General Lawton’s supplies in bis famous march 
from San Isidro. These are hardly known to the people of the 
United States yet. The roads were but canals of bottomless 
mud. The wheels sank till the carts floated on their flat bot- 
toms, and the carabaos or bulls had to be hauled out by ropes. 
Men weary and half -fed worked from dawn till midnight, 
thirty to forty on ropes, pulling the carts out of the mud. The 
bulls died, and sometimes the men alone had to take the cart or 
abandon it by the way. 

Unimpeded by wheels, able to pick their way through brush 
and forest, pack-mules can find support for their feet where 
vehicles could not go. The lesson is obvious, but it has been 
entirely disregarded, and instead of having an army equipped 
with pack-ponies or mules, we are daily drawing nearer the 
rainy season and are not much better off—in the way of field 
transportation for supplies—than we were during the last rainy 
season. That the insurrection is not over, that there are around 
bands of sufficient force to unite and besiege our outlying posi- 
tions the moment the rainy season renders prompt relief impos- 
sible, is beyond dispute. ‘The army is conscious of this fact, but 
the authorities are slow in understanding it, and have not yet 
formed an engineer corps suitable to carry out the necessary 
repair of roads and the construction of bridges. I learned only 
a short time ago that this army of 60,000 men, in a country 
where the work of engineers is of vital importance, has little 
over two companies of engineers! After being a year in the 
country this state of affairs seems incredible. 

The provinces of north and south Camarines have been oc- 
cupied in part, but the rebels there have only been defeated 
and driven inland, not routed and broken up. They still have 
a large territory which, for the time being, they are free to use 
for their own purposes. Troops are now being taken from these 
imperfectly-subdued provinces to swell the force necessary to 
occupy certain towns in the north of Mindanao. This policy of 
tackling Mindanao and other smaller islands before the problem 
in Luzon is settled, and necessarily working short of men on that 
account, is to be deprecated. On the other hand, the occupation 
of Luzon’s seaboard is in several ways an excellent move: First, 
from the military point of view, it renders the importation of 
arms and other supplies from maritime sources impossible, a 
work which the navy, through lack of ships, has not done. On 
the other band, it opens up many ports, allowing produce to go 
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on the market, which has already been held up too long. At 
the same time, as these coast positions become more settled, the 
land-owners and business men, now cooped up in Manila, can 
return to places reasonably protected by the American forces. 
This is reducing the war problem in the island of Luzon to the 
clearing up of the interior provinces of the north and south 
parts of the island, with certain other provinces on the east and 
around Laguna de Bay. 

The vital conditions which will have to be created before 
these interior forces can be entirely wiped out are better roads, 
bridges in place of fords and ferries, and mounted ligbt infantry 
or cavalry equipped with supply-trains of pack-animals. The 
rebel forces must by proclamation be reduced to the status of 
brigands and outlaws, their property confiscated, and them- 
selves summarily dealt with when captured. 

SYDNEY ADAMSON, 


Needless Sacrifice of American 
Soldiers. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 

MANILA, April 10th.—On January 7th General Wheaton’s 
column, one of three then sweeping the south of Luzon, had its 
double fight which so utterly routed and demoralized this part 
of the Filipino army that it took to flight and melted away. 
The first battalion of the Twenty-eighth Infantry had its fight 
at Putol bridge. The second and third battalions, with two 
Maxim-Nordenfeldt guns, cleared the way to Dasmarinas in the 
other direction. In the gray*of early morning a brave little 
party of souls went out to find the enemy. They were Way's 
scouts of the Fourth Infantry, but on this occasion were com- 
manded by Lieutenant Cheney. He located the enemy in- 
trenched bebind heavy works on the Dasmarinas road. They 
held a bridge in the centre, and across the stream to the right 
and left occupied works that were in truth forts. A tremendous 
fire from a close range was returned with great gallantry, but 
soon a private was wounded, another killed, and poor Cheney 
was shot twice while bending over one of his wounded men. A 
fighter to the last, he protested against being carried off the field, 
saying, ‘* Not until those trenches are taken.” The first sergeant 
then took command and withdrew his men in good order under 
a heavy fire from overwhelming odds. Cheney died from his 
wounds as they carried him into the hospital at Imus. One 
private was killed and two were wounded, 

The main advance, under Major Taggart, moved up the road 
about eleven o’clock. The second battalion, Captain Biegler com- 
manding, was deployed to the left of, and with its right touch- 
ing, the road. In the road were the two guns in charge of Lieu- 
tenant Buckie, First Artillery, handled by men of the Fourteenth 
Infantry. To the right was the third battalion, under Major 
Porter, with its left resting on the road. Soon the guns were 
shelling the enemy as the column advanced, and soon the second 
battalion started a running fight among the nipa huts on the left 
of the road, and farther on returned a fire from the trees beyond 
the field through which they were advancing. The sharp fight 
of the day, however, fell to Company L, of Major Porter’s bat- 
talion. They came right out on the road almost at the same 
place where Cheney was shot in the morning, and in a few min- 
utes eight men were shot, all within a few yards of each other. 
In a moment L Company recovered from the shock and charged 
across the bridge, taking the works, assisted by a flank fire from 
the rest of the battalion, Companies M and K flanking the in- 
surgents’ left. 

Just why this absurd method of attack, with its heavy loss 
of men, was employed after a reconnaissance had been made 
to specially locate the enemy’s position, costing as it did a lieu- 
tenant and three men, is difficult to understand. ‘ Tactics” isa 
word that many officers seem to have forgotten the meaning of. 
A *‘ reconnaissance” has grown to be looked upon as a “ skir- 
mish,” not as a means to obtain information upon which to 
plan the most complete and at the same time safest method of 
attack. In this particular case a wide detour under cover by the — 

American right was easily practicable. This would have brought 
a heavy fire on the Filipinos from their rear. They never at- 
tempt to stand against a flank or rear attack. What the result 
would have been is obvious. Major Taggart was probably never 
informed of the strategic value of the information obtained by 
the scouts in the morning. I certainly know that Major Porter 
and Lieutenant Gienty, the battalion adjutant, were not aware 
of the existence of this trench across the road, as they plunged 
on with the rest, and were astonished at the reception they got. 
Why were not one or two of the scouts who were out with 
Cheney in the morning sent to guide this battalion? Instead, 
all the scouts were sent under Lieutenant Way to make the big 
detour by the right—as I understand, by a staff officer evidently 
acting under orders from General Wheaton, and not by Major 
Taggart. The third battalion’s one idea seemed to be to get into 
the fight first, which they could easily do, as a direct route is 
three times quicker than a detour. It got in the first part of 
it, made a front attack after blundering on a position of the 
enemy’s which our men knew nothing of, and lost heavily. The 
Fourth Infantry scouts made the detour, but as the third bat- 
talion had no instructions to act with the scouts, they arrived 
only in time to fire some shots into the already retreating enemy. 

The gallantry of the officers and men of the third battalion, 
especially of L Company, is worthy of the highest praise. The 
Twenty-eighth till that day was a raw regiment. Yet in its 
first fight L Company, after receiving an unexpected fire and 
losing heavily, charged in the face of it and captured the works. 
The conduct was worthy of yeteran troops. The failure to use 
the dearly-bought information obtained by Cheney’s men in the 
morning is a grave fault, let the blame lie wherever it may. 

After the second battalion had driven the insurgents down a 
branch road to the left and over a low hill to the woods beyond, 
Lieutenant Newhall borrowed one of the pieces of artillery and 
had it served with excellent result on the retreating insurrectos, 
In the evening, as the darkness fell, some irregular bands crept 
up under cover to within a bundred yards of the outpost and 
sent volley after volley crashing down the road. The outpost 
had a nice little breast work of stones and earth, and as the camp 
was lower than the insurgents could shoot, the boys looked up in 
the air and smiled at the bullets over their coffee. Altogether 
one hundred and thirty Filipinos killed and wounded answered 
for their morning’s work. SYDNEY ADAMSON, 







































THE INDIA CONTINGENT BAKING BREAD IN THEIR SOLIDLY-CONSTRUCTED OVENS. 
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HOT BREAD READY FOR DELIVERY TO THE REGIMENT. LOADING HOME-MADE LOAVES FOR DISTRIBUTION TO THE CAMI-KIT 


HOW THE VAST ENGLISH AR SOU 


ABUNDANT SUPPLIES OF WHOLESOME, FRESH BREAD AND EXCELLENT BEEF AND MUTYON FURNISH#) 1 FIGHTER 





























:OYAL RIFLES UNLOADING SUPPLIES FOR THE QUARTERMASTER'S OFFICERS OF THE GLOUCESTER REGIMENT ENJOYING BREAKFAST IN THE FIELD. 
DEPARTMENT. 
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BAKING BREAD IN THE FIELD-UVENS NEAR NAAWPOORT FATTENING ‘‘ TOMMY ATKINS’S ” MUTTON, TO BE SERVED WITHOUT MINT-SAUCE, 
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THE CAMP BUTCHER CUTTING OFF JUICY STEAKS FOR DINNER. 


SOUTH AFRICA IS WELL FED. 


FIGHTERS AT THE FRONT.—From STeREOscopic PHOTOGRAPHS, COPYRIGHT, 1900, By UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEW YORK. 











The Siege of Mafeking. 


fue Town WHERE COLONEL BADEN-POWELL AND His FoRCES 
HELD OvuT FoR SEVEN MONTHS AGAINST THE BOERS 


No chapter of South African history has been more replete 
with heroic conduct and thrilling and dramatic incident than 
that relating to the siege of Mafeking. It was the first town 
to be regularly invested by the Boers, and the last to be re- 
lieved by the British. Kimberley was rimmed round with 
Boer baycnets and cannon for a long period, and Ladysmith 
was isolated for a longer period still, but thanks to Lord Rob- 
erts and his army, both of these towns were set free from the 
enemy weeks ago. Mafeking, however, far away to the north, 
was compelled to suffer and endure yet many weary and un- 
happy days. It is not strange, in view of all the conditions, the 
heroic defense, the famishing state of the defenders, the rumors 
of slaughter, defeat, and surrender, that all the world began to 
grow anxious over the fate of Mafeking and the little band of 
Englishmen who held the town. 

In days of peace Mafeking has never figured very large in 
the affairs of South Africa. It is only a little burg set down on 
the broad and open veldt on the Bechuanaland railroad, eight 
miles from the Transvaal border and 875 miles from Cape Town. 
It was the terminus of the railroad until February, 1896. It has 
always done a quietly flourishing trade since the time when it 
was first established as a British settlement after the Warren 
expedition in 1885. In that year it was laid out as a town by 
the military autkorities, and from the days of its inception it 
has generally assumed a more or less military air. It was prac- 
tically the training-ground of that smart, serviceable, and well- 
disciplined corps, the Bechuanaland Police, whose name and 
prestige will always be inseparably linked with that of Mafe- 
king. It is a brisk, dressy little town, with its clean, compact 
market square, the appearance of which is now greatly en- 
hanced by the new market-hall, a pagoda-like building. well 
proportioned to its surroundings. Even on dust-stormy days 
—and Mafeking, in common with all towns on the high ve/dt, is 
not esempt from these trying visitations—one is less annoyed 
by the scudding white sand than by the more filthy genus of the 
dust fiend prevalent elsewhere. 

In addition to its market: hall, Mafeking boasts three churches, 
English, Dutch, and Wesleyan, and several mercantile institu- 
tions of considerable pretensions. It also has a cricket-ground 
and a race-course for recreation and amusement. From Mafe- 
king carts run regularly in times of peace to the Malmani gold 
fields and the Marico valley, where some of the most fruitful 
Dutch farms in South Africa are to befound. From this neigh- 
borhuod Mafeking ordinarily draws considerable supplies, and 
even its water comes chiefly from the springs at Roof Ground, 
in the Transvaal. 

Its isolated position and its nearness to the Transvaal border 
made Mafeking a tempting object for Boer attack, and even be- 
fore war was actually declared a considerable force of Boers 
gathered near at hand, ready to pounce upon the town as soon 
as the word was given. The British, however, made prepara- 
tion for the inevitable, and were not caught napping. Weeks 
before hostilities began, the British War Office felt the need of 
sending out an efficient and experienced officer to superintend 
the border defenses of Rhodesia and Bechuanaland, a stretch of 
frontier about 500 miles in extent. Under the most favorable 
circumstances it was scarcely feasible to properly garrison all 
these outposts with imperial troops in time to forestall Boer in- 
cursions. If reverses were met with it was readily conceded 
that the task would be insurmountable, which has proved the 
case. In casting around for a suitable man the claims of Colo- 
nel Baden-Powell to the post were found incontestable. A man 
of restless energy, wary and experienced, his past record spoke 
eloquently in his favor, and he was appointed. He called around 
him for defense a body of about 2,000 men, one-half of them be- 
ing English regulars and the other half being made up of Cape 
Police, the Town Guard, and the Bechuana Rifles. 

The actual investment of Mafeking began on October 18th, 
1899. The besiegers for the first month were led in person by 
the redoubtable General Cronje, who afterward went down to 
Natal and met his fate finally, as all the world knows, in the 
gallant action of Paardeberg, and is now a prisoner in British 
hands. The isolation of Mafeking was from the first singularly 
complete, and the attentions paid to it by the Boers have been 
singularly pressing. The solitary fact that the garrison pos- 
sessed no heavier artillery-than nine-pounders, and that they 
have been subjected to a continuous bombardment from guns 
ranging upto a 100-pounder, imported specially from Pretoria 
for the purpose, is sufficient’ihdicatioh that the defense has been 
an altogether remarkable achievement. When the relief did 
take place there were many added considerations which went 
to swell the pean of hearty congratulations to‘ gallant little 
Mafeking ” on its magnificent resistance. 

Mafeking without Baden-Powell would seem like the play of 
“Hamlet” without the Prince of Denmark. But even with 
Baden-Powell it is almost inconceivable that it should have held 

out, as it has done, against a force with such immensely superior 
artillery. The disjointed narratives we have received of the 
doings of the besieged garrison during the months of everlasting 
fighting and weary waiting which have elapsed since the place 
was first invested make it clear that in this small community a 
spirit has been displayed which even transcends that exhibited 
by the garrisons either of Ladysmith or Kimberley. In both the 
latter cases there were compensations which were altogether 
absent in that of poor little Mafeking, which, however, has stood 
a longer siege than either, and with fully equal grit and resolu- 
tion. 

The earliest reverse recorded in the campaign was the de- 
struction of an armored train between Vryburg and Mafeking, 
with the loss of a gun, ammunition, and most of the men. The 
arms were destined for Baden-Powell, but fell into the hands of 
the Boers instead. This was a bit of a blow, but Baden-Powell 
took it very coolly, and doubtless came to the conclusion that as 
they were so fond of shelling trucks he would allow them some 
further practice. Having some superfluous dynamite in the 
stores, besent a couple of trucks loaded with the explosive down 
the line and waited for developments. The Boers, elated with 
their recent success, pounded merrily away, and receiving no 
respouse rushed to the deserted wagons, ‘1he tableau, when the 


show blew up, can be left to imagination. The Boers from that 
time came to respect bim. ‘ Here,” said they, *‘ is a man who 
knows a thing or two, and we must be careful.” They have been 
cautious ever since, with the result that the initiative in most 
of the fighting has been taken by the colonel. The Boers have 
been looking on from the distance, simply shelling the town at 
long range. 

While this paper is being written the cable dispatches are 
saying that Mafeking is relieved. The burning of the Kaffir 
station at Mafeking on May 14th has been revenged by Baden- 
Powell. He surrounded the Boers who held the captured 
position, and shot seventeen of them and captured ninety, 
among whom was Commandant Eloffs, a grandson of President 
Kriiger. This attack on Mafeking, it is said, was specially or- 
dered by the authorities at Pretoria, in order that Baden-Pow- 
ell’s resistance might be crushed before the relief column ar- 
rived, and there is a certain grim humor in the President’s 
grandson being a captive in Mafeking, for one of the reasons 
which induced the Boers to make great efforts to capture the 
village was the desire to take the son of the British prime min- 
ister a prisoner to Pretoria. 

It was said in South African circles early in the conflict, 
from information derived from Boer sources, that the Boers 
had no intention to take Mafeking. The reason given was that 
Baden-Powell locked up in the city was worth a little army to 
the Boers, for should he escape and be employed against them 
with the main columns their superiority in the veldt would dis- 
appear. They say that he is the first rooi-baatje they have met 
who can fight in their fashion and give them points at it. In 
the Matabele campaign he had many Afrikanders in the forces 
under him, and to a man they admired his * slimness” and 
nerve. 

As a concluding example of his resource and readiness of 
stratagem, only recently at Mafeking he found the Boers very 
restive, owing to his periodical sallies and unexpected attacks. 
The least movement discerned in the direction of the defenses 
was construed by the Boers into a sally in force. To profit by 
this nervousness, and cause the Boers to waste their ammunition 
and expose the position of their trenches, he provided an endless 
rope running on a pulley affixed to a post some distance out to- 
ward the enemy’s position. On this rope he fastened lanterns, 
and in the dead of night started the rope on the move. To 
the watchful foe it looked for all the world as if the enemy was 
stealthily approaching, as the lights appeared to be moving in 
their direction. A fierce fusillade from all points followed, 
aimed in the direction of the expected attack, and was con- 
tinued intermittently throughout the night. 

Colonel Baden-Powell’s Kaffir name is ‘* Impeesi,” which has 
been rather incorrectly taken to mean ‘‘ He who scouts in the 
night.” The literal meaning of this native word is hyena, or 
wolf ; it is also applied to those who are in the habit of taking 
solitary walks after dark. Baden-Powell, in the execution of his 
duties, leaves very little to chance, or to information brought in 
by others. Like a true commander, in matters of importance he 
verifies all intelligence by personal observation. He may be 
defeated by superior strength or by cleverer strategy, but by sur- 
prise or by tactics he would be a difficult one to catch. L, M. 


Feeding England’s Vast Army. 


THE SOLDIERS AND THEIR BAKE-OVENS—PLEASURES AND 
HARDSHIPS OF CAMP LIFE ON THE VELDT. 


THE life of a soldier during a march in a hostile country is 
never an easy one under the most favoring circumstances. If the 
country is well populated and productive, if the climate is genial 
and the marching columns are kept in close touch with the sub- 
sistence department, the soldier will suffer no greater privations 
than are unavoidable and inevitable on any long tramp where 
eating and sleeping must be carried on under conditions seldom 
favorable tocomfort. But if to these ordinary and inevitable pri- 
vations and discomforts of a march are added the hardships and 
sufferings incident to a campaign in a barren and sparsely set- 
tled country, where water for any purpose is scarce and good for- 
age still scarcer, where the dust and the heat are almost intoler- 
able, we shall have some conception of what the British forces 
have had to endure in their long and weary marches over the 
South African veldt. To men fresh from the chill and damp of 
an English winter, or from the bracing air of Canada, this 
change to the summer-land of South Africa must have been 
specially trying. 

But the true soldier soon learns to make the most of untoward 
surroundings, and if any one can extract sunshine from cucum- 
bers he is the man to do it. And of all soldiers in the world 
none are more resourceful, more cheerful under adverse circum- 
stances, and quicker in rising to emergencies than the British 
soldier, the typical Tommy Atkins. No matter what part of 
her Majesty’s empire he may hail from, given a fair amount 
of attention from his commanding officers, and he will march 
on day after day, and even by night if necessary, on short ra- 
tions.of food and drink, and still fight as gallantly and desper- 
ately when occasion arises as he would if fed on the fat of the 
land. He willscold and grumble over his difficulties like a veri- 
table land pirate, but at heart he is always loyal, and in action 
never failing. 

Our illustrations show what duties often fall to the British 
campaigner in South Africa other than those of a truly martial 
order. He must wash his own clothes, if they are washed at all, 
and not infrequently must serve as his own butcher, baker, bar- 
ber, and tailor, and wait upon himself generally, if there is any 
waiting done. Rivers are scarce in South Africa, and bridges 
are still more so. It is therefore necessary in most cases to ford 
the streams, a thing not usually difticult to do, since most Afri- 
can streams, even of the larger kind, dwindle away in the long, 
dry season to mere driblets. 

After water, which is literally the crying need at all times 
and everywhere, the demand is for bread. Happily the British 
commissariat supplies the ingredients of the staff of life in fair 
quality and abundant quantity ; and the regimental or camp 
bake-ovens do the rest. It is a sight which does good to the 
eyes of the hungry men, whose appetites are as stalwart as their 
bodies, to see the bread spread out on the ground in trays fresh 
from the field ovens, or loaded high in the wagons at the sta- 
tious ready for transport to the camps. The men selected for 





service at the ovens are drawn largely from the Indian contin 
gent, and they know how to produce a wholesome article. 

Of course there are other things besides bread and water, 
though often the soldier must be content with these when he is 
moving about rapidly. A regular British army ration for a 
day includes a pound of bread, a pound and a half of meat, 
coffee, and seasonings. To such things there is usually added 
the long list of toothsome viands and edibles which the modern 
canning industry has brought within the reach of the whole 
world—corn, tomatoes, fish, berries, apples, beef, and sauce. 
Fresh beef and mutton have been a rare visitation at the mess- 
tables in South Africa until latterly, when the transport service 
has been under better organization and train-loads of cattle and 
sheep have been brought in from the outlying country. In some 
parts of Natal and the Orange Free State the resident popula- 
tion have always depended chiefly on stock raising, and their 
flocks and herds have come in handy as a food supply for the 
invading army. The British army authorities, however, have 
been exceedingly scrupulous in the matter of securing forage, 
and will tolerate neither stealing nor looting from defenseless 
and innocent people. All supplies taken from the inhabitants 
are either paid for on the spot or payment is arranged for on a 
reasonable basis. 


Jusper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


THE men who were booming the industrial stocks a year ago 
are now apparently doing all they can to kill the goose that laid 
the golden egg. First we had the explosion in American Sugar, 
based on the public statement of President Havemeyer that the 
dividends on the common stock would have to be reduced, or 
abandoned; then we had Mr. Gates’s sudden disclosure of a break 
in the iron and stecl market, which has done more, in my judg- 
meut, to call a halt in the prosperous conditions of the coun- 
try than any other single incident that has yet occurred ; and, 
finally, we have the retirement of some of the active managers 
of the American Tobacco Company and the organization by 
them of another competitor in this line of business, which has 
resulted in a sharp decline in the tobacco stocks. I foresaw the 
possibility of some such thing when I advised my readers, a few 
weeks ago, to fight shy of Continental Tobacco. 

The decline of American Ice was not instigated by the insid- 
ers, but the assaults of the newspapers on the so-called ice trust 
nipped what promised to be asharp rise in both the common and 
preferred stocks, Coming one after another, these industrial 
explosions have frightened investors and speculators, and both 
have turned away from the industrial stocks, and especially the 
steel and wire corporations, to look with greater favor upon 
railway shares, particularly the high-priced ones. These are es- 
pecially attractive in such times, because they are not very gen- 
erally dealt in by small speculators and can be readily advanced 
in price, and they can be more safely carried on a margin, for 
their dividends pay the interest charges. We have had pre- 
cisely the kind of a market that I long ago predicted—sluggish in 
general tone with occasional advances followed by sharp de- 
clines and a renewal of the apathetic feeling. 


“ E. E. S.,"° Boston: Sell. (2) Don’t buy. 

*M..”*’ Providence, R. I.: I do not advise it. 

**H * Chicawa Falls, Wis : Outright. (2) The high priced. 

* B ,’’ Gettysburg, Pa.; The Baltimore and Ohio fours around par are 
a good investment. 

** Subscriber,”’ Cincinnati: I believe Manhattan Elevated has a very 
valuable franchise. It may not go to par within a month, but, com 
pared with che other traction stocks, it has a right to sell at par. 

“1... New Bedford, Mass.: I would sell when the market takes an 
upward turn, and believe you can buy back before election, so as to 

et in on a lower basis. (2) At present I cannot recommend anything. 
Vabash B debentures and Texas Pacific on declines are recommended 
by many. 

“§.,’’ St. Louis : The Adams Express collateral trust fours, selling 
about 103, Western Union 4s, Metropolitan Street Railway five-per- 
cents, selling at about 120, Minneapolis and St. Louis fives, selling at 
about 115. These are perfectly safe, but are not as profitadle as the 
gilt-edged railway preferred stocks, which offer equally as good invest- 
ment in some instances. 

**S. S.,°. Baltimore: The failure of the Subsidy Bill will open the 
way for a further decline in Pacific Mail. Either even up the cost by 
further purchases at a decline, or sell out at a loss and buy in on the 
low level of early fall prices. (2) The offer for New Amsterdam Gas 
is all that it is worth. (3) I think Northern Pacific conmon has been 
selling too high. 

“B J. E..” New York: The Michigan Central Company operates the 
Canada Southern under an agreement extending from January 1st, 1883, 
for twenty-one years. This agreement will expire in 1904. It is too early 
to say that it will be renewed more advantageously to the Canada South- 
ern than the present agreement. Many believe that Canada Southern. as 
a low-priced Vanderbilt, offers especial inducements for speculation. 

*G. W.,”” Milwaukee, Wis.: 1 advised the purchase of Missouri Pa- 
cific when it sold much lower. [ think well of it if the market breaks 
at any time, for I believe the value is in the property. (2) North Amer- 
ican is not an investment omteate f but if bought on a break will eventu- 
ally yield a profit. (3) Wisconsin Central preferred is not an invest- 
ment security, but offers & fair speculation if bought on sharp declines 


“M. N.,."° New York: Not rated among the best. (2) Rope and: 


Twine suffered the same fate as must befall all inflated industrials. (3) 
The regular commission charged by members of the New York Stock 
Exchange is one eighth of one per cent. for the purchase or sale of bonds 
or stocks in any quantity. This commission is one eighth of one per 
cent. of the par value. regardless of the market value, and amounts to 
$1.25 for each one-thousand-dollar bond. The Boston Stock Exchange. 
however, regulates the commission by directing its members to charge 
So of one per cent, upon lots of bonds amounting to less than 
De le 

* J. B.,” Dallas, Tex.: I think it is wise for an operator like your- 
self, at such times, to go into the market only occasionally, when 
prices sharply decline. It is safer than the other plan you speak of. 
(2) Experienced operators are making more money on the bear than 
on the bull side. (3) It is impossible to tell you, because everything 
depends upon conditions, and they are constantly changing. Insiders 
realize these conditions before the outsiders know of them. (4) The 
financial columns of all the leading newspapers in our great cities 
print the railway earnings, net and gross he Financial Chronicle 
gives the figures more in detail. (5) It is all a matter of book-keeping. 
(6) The stocks you name, at the | mentioned, for the most part 
offer good speculative opportunities. I prefer the first one you men- 
tion, if you can get it at 14. (7) I than ‘ou for your compliment. 
(8) The elections will inevitably do serious harm to speculation before 
November. 

JASPER. 


Horrors of Child Insurance. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of read- 
ers of Lesiik’s WEEKLY. No = is made for answers to inquiries 
regarding life-insurance matters. and communications are treated confi- 
dentially. A stamp should always be inclosed, as a personal reply is 
sometimes deemed advisable. | ; 

THE New York police have just brought to light three of 
the saddest cases of child misery on record. A baby, eighteen 
months old, was found dying of starvation and covered with 
vermin and sores, and two boys, aged five and four years, re- 
spectively, were found almost dead from hunger and the beat- 
ings administered by their step mother. All these children car- 
ried life insurance in favor of their parents ; the baby, a policy 
of sixty dollars, and the two boys, policies of even smaller 
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Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, who discovered these unfortunate waifs, 
denounced the industrial insurance companies, and said that 
there was no doubt that many children were being insured and 
then deliberately killed, by neglect or otherwise, that their 
parents or guardians might obtain the insurance money. He 
added that in a great majority of the cases of abuses to children 


amounts. The agent for the Society for the 


which have come under the society’s notice, it has been found 
that the child’s life bas been insured in one of the industrial 
companies. Many of the States have attempted to legislate so 
is to regulate child insurance by statute, and to prohibit the in 
suring of children of less than ten years of age, but Colorado is 
the only State in which such a law has been enacted. In New 
York there are nearly 40,000 agents of the industrial insurance 
companies seekiug opportunities to insure the lives of children 
of the tenderest age. This is the saddest of all the miseries of 
modern times, and it would seem as if our churches and philan- 
thropic .associations, by co-operative effort, could regulate this 
frightful abuse. 


* L. F.,”° Des Moines, la.; Take a straight-life policy in an old-line 
‘company. It will be the cheapest and best. 

**Salesman,”’ Rochester, N. Y.: A fifty-year endowment for $5,000 
would just about utilize your surplus income. 

* §. A. S.,”’ Whitinsville, Mass.: Everything depends upon the terms 
f your contract. ‘the Mutual Life can be depended upon to fulfill its 
ontract obligations to the letter. Communicate directly with the com- 
vany if any question arises. 

*D.,’’ Hudson, N. Y.: The Connecticut General is not one of the 
argest companies. It has a capital stock of $150,000, and is doing a 
fair and apparently a profitable business. My preference would be for 
. policy in one of the great old-line companies, such as the Mutual 
Life, the New York Life, or the Equitable. 

“J. F. D.,” Delaware, O.: I do not like the form in which the proposi- 
tion is made to you. At your time of life, if you are in good health, you 
sught to be able to take out a policy in an old-line, reliable company, 
that would never give you any worriment. The questions you ask are 
not clearly answered by the policies themselves, and I advise you to 
‘ommunicate with the company. Whatever answer they give you in 
vriting, if signed by the president or his representative, will be bind- 
ng. The policy seems to be framed for the company’s benefit almost 


entirely. 
[f~ 


To Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States to 
offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. Many of 
our readers have asked us to open a similar contest, and we there- 
fore offer a prize of five dollars for the best amateur photograph re- 
ceived by us in each weekly contest, the competition to be based on 
the originality of the subject and the perfection of the photograph. 
Preference will be given to unique and original work and for that which 
bears a special relation to news events of current interest. We invite 
all amateurs to enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent for this purpose 
with a request for the return. All photographs entered in the contest 
and not prize-winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise di- 
rected, and one dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be 
used. No copyrighted photographs will be received, nor such as have 
been published or offered elsewhere. Many photographs are received, 
ind those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. Contestants 
should be patient. No writing, except the name and address of the 
sender, should appear on the back of the photograph, and in every in- 


stance care must be taken to use the proper amount of postage. Photo- 
graphs must be entered by the amateur who took the picture. Silver 


paper with a glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat surface 
paper is not the best for reproduction. Preference is always given to 
pictures of recent current events of importance, for the news feat- 
ure is one of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners 

The Paris Exposition.— During the Paris Exposition Lrsiixr’s 
WEEKLY will devote a page or more, at intervals, to a special display 
of photographs taken on the exposition grounds by amateurs. The best 
photograph, from the standpoint of originality, interest, and artistic 
merit, at the close of the contest, November Ist, will receive a special 
prize of twenty dollars, and for each photograph accepted two dollars 
will be paid on publication. Entries should be marked: *‘ For Paris 
i:xposition Amateur Coutest.*’ See general directions. 

$10 FOR THE BEST BICYCLE PICTURE.—In June we will de- 
vote @ page or more in our amateur prize photographic contest to 
unique, newsy, and original bicycle pictures sent by amateurs. The 
prize-winner will receive ten dollars, and for each of the other accept- 
ed photographs two dol/ars will be paid. Entries must be received by 
June Ist, and should be addressed to ** Bicycle Photograph Contest.” 
The same regulations as in the other contests will govern, 


Modernizing London. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, May 20th, 1900.—The signs of the times all point to luxu- 
rious extravagance, and the beauties of the eighteenth century are 











ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, WESTMINSTER. 


well represented in the sumptuous interior of St. Ermin's Hotel, 
Vestminster, London's latest and last improvement. Really pict- 
iresque, even from a strictly artistic point of view, is the terraced 
aleony, railed in a semicircle, with cozy corners on each landing. 
Heraldic devices appear in bold relief under the influence of clever 
illumination, all tending to enhance the general kaleidoscope in which 
beautiful ladies in grand toilettes, like waving lilies in a tropical gar- 
den, complete the scene. There are several convenient nooks for 
agreeable téte-d-tétes, with a raised dais for those who prefer to be 
en evidence, and aroomy space about-the palm garden for little ones 
to roam about in a flood of light and fragrance. 

The grand entrance to the court of St. Ermin’s Hotel impresses us 
at once with its magnificence and splendor. Numerous windows and 
picturesque balconies afford the occupants a delightful view of the 
scene ‘Salon. The event, as a matter of fact, is the arrival and de 
parture, two epochs in our stay which never cease to interest the voy- 
ageur. The lighting and bathing facilities, the subtle arrangements 
of heat and cold, together with a faultless service, will also be found 
in the list of its numerous advantages But as the cuisine is ever a 
prime requisite, it is announced that its restaurant will offer the most 
select and rare menu known to modern gourmets. The chef is, I be- 
lieve, an Alsatian of the Escoffier school, famous the world over. His 
artistic table decorations are said to have delighted aristocratic fétes, 
and increased the happiness of many a wedding feast. Indeed. the 
dinners at this hotel are already being looked forward to by the élite, 
chiefly, [ am teld, on account of the excellent variety and quality of 
Wi es which have been selected for this hotel by a committee of wine 
*xperts. I must yet say a few words about its exemplary service 
Under the practical eye of the management an exemplary service is 


to be one of the features in this hotel. Its waiiers are all agrecable 
and polite lads, young and suave, with a thorough practical education 
Swift elevators make all floors equally desirable, and a system of elec- 
tric indicators, similar to those used in America, adds to our comfort. 
The unprecedented success of St. Ermin’s Hotel will hardly surprise 
the uninitiated. The directors, for instance, rarely appeal to the public 
by means of grandiloquent advertisements. Instead they give youa 
maximum of comfort at a minimum of expense. No wonder Amer- 
icans crowd the house, and doubtless will continue to do so in spite of 
constantly growing additions to the long list of eligible hotels. After 
the vicissitudes usually attendant on new enterprises the present gen- 
eral manager, Mr. Richards, a gentleman of long experience and with 
clever, original ideas, is largely, if not solely, the author of its pros- 
perity. He has originated a unique system of discipline by which 
every guest enjoys immediate attention, and without detriment to his 
neighbors. C,. FrRaNK DEWEY 


Anglo=-Americans in Nurnberg. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 


NURNBERG, May 17th, 1900.—** Meet me at the Hotel Strauss to-night 
and I wiil introduce you to some of the bluest aristocracy of Niirn- 
berg,”’’ said G——,, who had spent some time in this historic city. At 
the appointed hour I found the magnificent hotel which dominates the 
main street, and a captivating picture within. True to its aristo- 
cratic reputation, it is most always visited by the élite of the traveling 
public, the exceptions being few indeed. Within this sumptuous hos- 
telry everything points to American comfort, with that quiet dignity 
peculiar to English taste and harmony. It is distinct from almost 
every similar hotel in its cireumspect and proper arrangements, and 
the conservative traveler who expects absolute quiet and freedom of 
action, and who desires to avoid elbowing a noisy crowd, chooses this 
house, Accordingly, the arrangements in the Hotel Strauss are par- 
ticularly refined. The interior furnishings indicate exceptional taste, 
with every regard for harmony, both in colors and arrangement. The 
idyllic lobby has a style of its own; so have the ladies’ parlors and read- 
ing-rooms—an atmosphere of refined exclusiveness about them all. 
But the particular charm is especially noticeable in the baronial dining- 
hall, with its consistent and happy appointments. We are involun- 
tarily reminded of the good taste of the Faubourg St. Germain, where, 
as all the world knows, society is ever bent on the elevation of mind as 
well as comforting the body. The best native aristocracy frequents 
this house, and has labeled it as leader of the cult. Hence your room 
is a veritable oasis, and when you pass through the public reception 
rooms or lobby you are sure to meet people worth knowing. 

Catering to the best social standard, the manager, Herr Ott, has 
adopted a uniform and correct code. The best from native and for- 
eign markets is procured daily. A large supply of rare vintages is 
stocked in the roomy cellars to suit the connoisseur as well as the fru- 
gal guest. The service maintains an unusual degree of excellence, for 
every member of the personnel has been selected with rare discretion, 
There is no intrusion or compulsion; it is expected that the code pre 
vailing in the Hotel Strauss will appeal to a particular class, and these 
have left their names on its register whenever they happen to pass this 
way. The general manager, Herr George Ott, is a gentleman of tact 
and training, and is considered one of the clever and circumspect 
hotel leaders on this continent. Thus provided with an unusual degree 
of comfort, a rare table and a really exceptional service, to say nothing 
of the very best company which surrounds us, it is not surprising to 
hear English spoken all around us, to see English and American papers 
on the table before us, and to meet the créme of local aristocracy 
who, as arule, come here to discuss the day’s events. 

C. Frank DEWEY. 


Our Home in London. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) ° 


Lonpon, May 22d, 1900.—That man should go on traveling when he 
can stop in this great town and enjoy the pleasures of American comfort 
at the Victoria Hotel; that he should tolerate strange beds and stranger 
dinners and railway porters of equally strange aspect, and snatch the 
fruit of pleasure among the voracious insects of remote parts, is a con 
stant puzzle to philosophers of the school of Pascal. It is so easy not to 
go to Venice, where there be mosquitoes ; to Italy, where there are old 
churches ; to Norway, where there is said to be a fly which bites a piece 
out of you and flies off to eat it on the branch of a neighboring tree. If, 
instead of going to the Asturias, (mbria, Iceland, and Amroati (wherever 
that may be), the prudent American traveler would first explore the vari- 
ous attractions of this great town, ever sure of hearing a familiar tongue 
and to find **home comforts” at the Victoria Hotel, he would, in my 
opinion, secure the greatest measure of relaxation and satisfaction. 
There are so many ‘completely arranged tours”? fairly hurled at the 
public, both in Mr. Murray s guides and by insinuating agencies, that 
their number is apt to confuse the pilgrim who does not exactly know 
where he wishes to go, and whose wife and family are only certain to 
wish to go somewhere else. The easiest solution of this dilemma, it 
would seem to me, is for the average American to come to London and 
make a bee-line for the Victoria Hotel. 1t has the advantage of location, 
and is a community within itself. It is largely conducted on American 
lines, and caters to American trade. In a word, the Victoria Hotel is to 
London just what the Fifth Avenue Hotel is to New York, with the addi- 
tiou of an incomparable view of Trafalgar Square and its historical sur- 
roundings. Light and cheer, very rare in London houses, are to be found 
in every room. The corridors and lobbies are high and wide. so are the 
stairs. But the most imposing are the assembly-rooms including real 
American parlors, drawing-rooms, and writing-rooms. It is difficult to 
say which is the more interesting. A liberal expenditure of money has 
secured the latest and most practical innovations known to modern sci- 
ence. Electricity is employed in every direction, and it is only necessary 
to keep our eyes open in order to find what we want. The main lobby 
resembles a typical American picture Everybody congregates here ** to 
see and be seen,’ and the clever management has caught many of our 
ideas. But while all this contributes greatly to our general contentment, 
the restaurant and dining-halls are ‘‘ the feature.’ You are sure to meet 
great personages here, for its cuisine rivals the best in history, and is 
superior to many in our day. Large supplies from near and far, and in- 
variably of the best quality, are required daily for the unusnal demands 
made by its numerous patrons. An exemplary service contributes to our 
contentment, and, in short, the Victoria is a fitting home for Americans 
in London, C. FRANK DEWEY. 


A Swiss Holiday. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


INTERLAKEN, May 10th, 1900.—Two years ago, after four months of 
exhausting brain work, I was dimly speculating on how I could havea 
holiday in the spring. New York was choked with business and excite- 
ment, and an ocean trip alone would hardly set me right again. In this 
dilemma it chanced that I met on one of the dreariest days of the 
whole year a friend in the club. He heard my tale of woe, and said : 
“Why, man, go to ‘ Interlaken,’ and stop at the Grand Hotel Victoria, 
or the Jungfrau ; either of them is excellent, and the best in that beau- 
tiful spot. The weather there is perfect, blue sky and balmy air, with 
never-ending sunshine for weeks. I guarantee that if you go once 
you'll be sure to go again.”” The fruit of this conversation now finds 
me in this picturesque spot, gaining strength and health almost per- 
ceptibly, with blue skies above me, healthful sunshine, and the most 
lovable natives, whose patience and neighborly spirit seem inexhaust- 
ible. How to reach this oasis of health and picturesqueness may be 
found in any tourist guide, but I will wager that the best description is 
but a feeble effort to convey an idea of the majestic panorama as seen 
from the Bennig Pass on the way hither. But what a sight awaits the 
traveler who visits Interlaken ie the first time! What a beautiful 
picture is formed by the imposing me. the Queen of the Alps, 
with its towering majesty, and its marvelous surrounding scenery for 
a frame! The temperature is mild and the nights are not cold; itis rec- 
ommended as a summer station for those suffering from angzmia and 
nervous affection. Moreover, thanks to the cool breeze from the Aar, 
the heat is never oppressive in summer. But scenery and climate, and 
all other natural agencies essential to recuperation need a certain de- 
gree of comfort andease. Happily, even in this distant valley, sbut 
off from all the world, as _ it were, by mountainous Alps, we scarcely 
miss the extravagances, much less the necessities of life. In spite of 
the fact that we are some two days from London, and over thirty 
hours from Paris, we scarcely miss the luxuries of either at the Grand 
Hotel Victoria, or the Jungfrau Hotel, both magnificently appointed 
houses, and under the general management of Herr Ed. Ruchti. It is 
this energetic patriot and far-seeing leader of men who has instructed 
the world on the incomparable heauties of this really. picturesque 
place, and it is solely due to his initiative, in private as well as in the 
Swiss Legislature, of which he is a distinguished member, that his 
countrymen have ventured on railroad and steamboat enterprises, 
and, in fact. transportation facilities of every kind, and have since made 
it possible for strangers from abroad to reach this delightful spot at 
a very small expense. ; 

It is due chiefly to Mr. Ruchti’s efforts that even the spoiled aristoc- 
racy from New York, London, Paris, and Berlin, can sit on the shaded 
terrace of the sumptuous Hotel Victoréa and behold the magnificent 
panorama of bine skies and chasing clouds passing over these majestic 
snow-capped Alps, with the beautiful, clear waters of the pretty lake 
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which modifies the warm air in summer, and never freezes in winter, 
and at the day's close we may turn in tothe sumptuous parlors, or gay 
dining-rooms, to feast upon an epicureau meal which is equal to a good 
dinner at the Savoy in Loudon, or the Waldorf in New York, and when 
we do retire it isto a room replete with modern appointments, and 
surrounded by the absolute quiet of this idyllic spot, from which we rise 
on the following day full of strength and health. C. Frank Dewey 


Art and Pleasure in Munich. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Municu, May 16th, 1900.—It is a mistake to suppose Bavarian taste 
inclines chiefly to * beer and boiled beef.” As a matter of fact, the 
present generation has outlived most of its medizwvalisms, and in gas 
tronomy Bavaria is little behind Paris or New York. For a generation 
back the initiated traveler has found the Munich cuisine even superior 
to that of Berlin, and almost equal to Vienna. It is an undisputed fact 
that Munich coffee and pastry are only equaled in the Danubian capital 
It has become a well-recognized fact, also, that Bavaria is foremost in 
modern innovations, and the Bayerische Hof is fully entitled to pre- 
eminence in the list. Money has been expended with unstinted liber 
ality by its progressive owner, who, it appears, has adopted most of the 
progressive ideas current nowadays, and has incorporated them ina 
system which is certain to secure a lasting and enviable reputation. I 
am not in advance of facts when I say that the arrangements of heat 
and cold, light and shade, are beyond criticism. The sleeping-rooms 
are invariably large, and communicating if necessary; or, by means of 
padded doors, can be made exclusive to suit a hermit. The attractive 
feature, however, is a large number of bath-rooms, and equal accessi 
bility to telephones and telegraph at all times of the day. Sumptuous 
furnishings, indicative of every possible comfort, and pleasing to the 
eye, surround the traveler with a sensation of homelike contentment. 
Even those unfamiliar with the language prolong their stay at the 
Bayerische Hof, largely on account of its exemplary arrangements 
and reasonable tariff. The parlors, reading and writing rooms are 
particularly attractive in the evening, when a houseful of merry tour- 
ists in smart attire, together with a fair sprinkling of native society, 
meet to discuss social topics. I have heard some of our leading social 
stars, whose names etiquette forbids mentioning, express themselves 
in enthusiastic terms on its comforts, and more particularly on the 
faultless service. The staff of this house serves us with unflagging 
yatience and absolute discipline, faithfully relying on the guests’ 
iberality inthe end. The menu of the Bayerische Hof includes a long 
line of specialties not easily duplicated elsewhere, mainly purchased in 
the best native and foreign markets, and cleverly manipulated by a 
famous maitre dhétel, a gentleman of varied experience. The table 
decorations are a fair indication of the artistic taste which character 
izes this hotel. Flowers in abundance scent the entire house, and our 
ladies are not slow to adopt the opportunity favorable to a convenient 
boutonniére. C. Frank Dewey. 


‘*The New Claridge’s ’’—London. 


No hotel holds a prouder record than Claridge’s. The crowned 
heads of Europe have at one time or the other reposed in the old build 
ing, and Anglo-American social stars have taken possession of the new 
house. The situation of *‘ Ciaridge’s”’ is admirably suited for the ex 
igencies of a high-class business. It stands in the very centre of fash 
ionable London, between Grosvenor Square and Berkeley Square, and 
only a few minutes’ walk from Hyde Park, Bond Street, Regent Street, 
and Piccadilly. It is also within easy distance of the principal picture- 
galleries, exhibitions, railway-stations, and theatres, It thus occupies 
an ideal situation for families intending to spend the season in London 
The private suites of apartments are probably the most luxurious in 
Europe. Each suite is complete in itself, with its own private en- 
trance and vestibule, bath-room, lavatory, ete. These suites can be 
taken for the London season, and thus all trouble and responsibilities 
of a furnished house and a staff of servants may be avoided. In fact, 
families can enjoy all the conveniences, comforts, and privacy of a 
house of their own, with the advantage of a highly-trained staff of 
servants, and an excellent cuisine. On each floor is provided a special 
private dining-room, elegantly furnished and decorated, which ean be 
engaged by visitors staying on that floor, who are thus enabled to en- 
tertain their friends close to their own private apartments, while 
keeping their own suites free for use subsequently. 


Americans Crowd Berlin. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


BERLIN, May 18th, 1900.— When our social magnates next arrive in 
this great metropolis and secure the exceptional opportunity of a 
front room in the Grand Hotel Bellevue, with a view down Koniggrit- 
zer Strasse, and the Potsdamer Platz, they will, 1 am sure, sit for hours 
and admire Berlin life as it swirls and eddies beneath the hotel win 
dows in one ceaseless stream towards the Leipziger Strasse, the histor- 
ical artery of busy Berlin, and the fatherland. They will, doubtless, 
desire to know whence its source and final destination, for, like the 
angels in Jacob’s dream, this ceaseless stream of life and activity is, 
——) without beginning and without end. 

t was a happy thought which induced clever Mr. Metzger to erect a 
palace in the most conspicuous corner of this attractive square, to top, 
as it were, anything of the kind that has been built in modern Berlin. 
As a genius among modern hételiers Mr. Metzger has no superiors 
and few equals. He has held his ear close to nature's silent voice, and 
has familiarized himself with our idiosyncrasies. ‘Large hotels are 
simply barracks,” he remarked recently. ‘Our society prefers not to 
be housed in an asylum with a number on its back. Neither will the 
modern traveler be fed in a mess-room, with a stereotyped bill-of-fare. 
We have passed beyond the compulsory regimental days, ‘closed 
parties,’ and ‘conducted tours.’ Every level-headed traveler nowa- 
days, and particularly the Anglo Saxon, prefers independence of action 
and movement. Asa matter of fact, this is the Bohemian era in his- 
tory, with the charm of abandon and picturesqueness thrown in. 
Modern pleasure seekers desire comfort in refined surroundings, and 
this is only possible in a house of reasonable proportions, say of about 
300 rooms, such as the Grand Hotel Bellevue now represents. Here it 
was possible to adopt the most commendable features of American 
comforts, elaborated by European art, with the result that its interior 
fairly indicates the Bohemian spirit which is to dominate its character.” 

And in truth Mr. Metzger has exaggerated nothing. Au contraire, 
he has left much unsaid which, in justice to this hotel and our numerous 
readers, I shall recite more fully in a future letter. Suffice it for the 
present that the Grand Hotel Bellevue, whose doors have just been 
thrown open to an admiring public, is sure to cause a ripple in modern 
hotel history, and in spite of Berlin’s praiseworthy hotel list, this house 
will easily go on record as leader of the cult, not only on account of its 
incomparable situation and its interior attractions, but chiefly, perhaps, 
on account of the cuisine, which will be guided by a world-famous 
maitre d@hétel. The remarkable epicurean creations of this eminent 
artist are still too fresh in our memory to need much elaboration. He 
is the idol of Berlin society. as he has been before this a leader in the 
capital of France, and with the maturity of experience he is sure to sur- 
prise even those who know him well. C. Frank Dewey. 





For Sleeplessness 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. Patrick Bootn, Oxford, N. C., says: ‘ It acts admira- 
bly in insomnia, especially of old people and convalescents.” 


INDIGESTION brings many an ache and pain. 
Original Angostura Bitters, brings relief. 


Abbott's, the 
It’s the true tonic. 


Health Giving 
qualities to infants are contained in every can of Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. ‘It saved the baby’s life” is 
the message received from thousands of mothers. Eagle stands 
First. 


Make Your Selection. 


Every lady, anxious to retain her beautifu) complexion, or 
to restore it if already lost, before using Dr. Dys’ infallible 
Toilet Sachets, should ask for a prospectus from their sole pre- 
parer, V. Darsy, 129 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 
There are six kinds of Toilet Sachets, so that every lady can 
choose the one to suit her own complexion best 






































GOLONEL BADEN-POWELL, JUST MADE MAJOR GENERAL, 


COLONEL BADEN POWELL’S BOMB-PROOF HEADQUARTERS, COLONEL POWELL WATCHING THE ENEMY FROM THE PARAPET. 



































COLONEL H. C, 0. PLUMER, 


UNDERGROUND SHELTER OF THE NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS. ROYAL DUBLIN FUSILIERS ON THE LOOKOUT, 
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THE BOER CAMP JUST OUTSIDE OF MAFEKING. 


THE PROTRACTED SIEGE OF MAFEKING RAISED AT LAST. 
HEROIC DEFENSE BY COLONEL BADEN-POWELL AND His GALLANT BRITISH SOLDIERS AGAINST THE LONG-CONTINUED ASSAULT OF THE WATCHFUL BoERS.—{SEE PAGE 430.] 





























THE BURIAL OF OVER THREE HUNDRED VICTIMS OF THE MINE DISASTER AT SCOFIELD, UTAH. 


GENERAL VIEW OF SCOFIELD, ON THE Day OF THE IMPRESSIVE FUNERAL, WITH THE PROCESSION TO THE CEMETERY IN THE BACKGROUND.—PHOTOGRAPHED FOR 
‘ LESLI£’s WEEKLY” BY J. W. DILLEY. 
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MRS. GENERAL DAVIS LEAVING THE TRANSPORT *‘ MCPHERSON,” AFTER 
SAYING GOOD-BYE TO FRIENDS. 





























PEONS CARRYiNG BAGS OF SILVER PkSOS TO THE TRANSPORT UNDER GUARD. UNLOADING THE SILVER PESOS, UNDER GUARD OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS, 
AT THE SAN JUAN WHARF, 


PORTO RICO CHANGING ITS SPANISH PESOS FOR AMERICAN SILVER. 
UNCLE Sam Givine His NEwFst Possession A SOUND AND STABLE CIRCULATING MEDIUM —[SEE PAGE 426 ] 

















JAPANESE IMMIGRANTS, PASSPORTS IN HAND, AWAITING 
EXAMINATION BY THE INSPECTOR. 











OPENING THE LUGGAGE FOR THE CUSTOMS INSPECTOR, 






































IMMIGRANTS, JUST FROM JAPAN, AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF . THE LINER ‘“ MILOS,” WHICH BROUGHT 1,000 IMMIGRANTS AT $6.50 PER HFAD TO THE 
THE CUSTOM-HOUSE DEPUTIES. - UNITED STATES 


CROWDS OF JAPANESE IMMiGRANTS COMING TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 
ALLURED BY ATTRACTIVE STORIES OF THE TRANSPORTATION LINES, JAPANESE COOLIES ARE SEEKING AN Ex Dorapo IN THE UNITED StaTEs.—{SEE PaGE 427.) 
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THE GALLANT SCOUTS OF THE FOURTH INFANIR\ 


CATING 





THE RECONNAISSANCE IN THE PHILIPPINES, IN WHICH LIEUTENANT CHENEY, OF THE FOURTH INFANTRY SCOUTS, LOST HIS LIFE‘ 








A FEARFUL SHOWER OF FILIPINO BULLETS. 


CATING THE INSURGENT FORCES.—Drawn FoR ‘ LESLI®’sS WEEKLY " py Its SPECIAL ARTIST IN THE PHILIPPINES, SYDNEY ADamMsoN.—{SEE PaGeE 427.) 
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BE3INNING WORK ON THE MAMMOTH NEW BRIDGE TO PARADE OF TWO THOUSAND SCHVOL-ROYS DRESSED IN SAILOR SUITS, AT THE DEWEY RECEPTION, MEMPHIS. 
CROSS THE KAST RIVER AT NEW YORK. L. E Offutt, Memphis, Tenn. 
R. DD. Brown, New York City 


TAP AID QIP ALT OV aT 


. 
. 


(THE PRIZE WINNER.)— ADMIRAL AND MRS DEWEY IN THE FLOWER PARADE AT MEMPHIS, ON THE WAY TO 1HE REVIEWING STAND, MEMPHIS 
John Ellett, Memphis, Tenn. 


THE GREAT POWFR-HOUSE AT AUSTIN, TEX.. WRECKED BY THE A FROSTY MORNING. 
BREAKING OF 1HE COLORADO-RIVER DAM. &. Dugert, Canajoharie, N. Y. 
H. A. Dyer, Houston, Texas, 


OUR AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTE:T—MEMPHIS WINS. 


‘NOTE OUR SPECIAL OFFER FOR PARIS EXPOSITION AMATEUR PHOTOC RAYHS ON PAGE 438,] 
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Its true excellence has won for 
it the most pronounced success 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


competition. 


It is just the thing always, 


Sold at all First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, 





LIAMS 29 
Kl» 


ence L) 
jON 


SOLO EVERYWHERE - BY MAIL 25¢ 
4F YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SUPPLY YOU 
THE JU. BB. WILLIAMS CO. 
CSCLASTONBUYUAY conn. 
LONDON -PARIS - DRESDEN ~SYDONEY. 
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Surveying 


is one way to a successful career 
asa Civil Engineer. Mechan- 
ical and Architectural Draft- 
ing are stepping stones to 
paying professions. Busy men 

can propere by our method of 
teaching by mail to 


Take a Better 
Position 
No interruption of work. No loss 
f aatety, 
team, Ele 
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Baltimore, Md, 
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gincering. Architectural j 
echanteal Drafting, Archi- 





| For Summer, 
Porous 


New York: 
Brooklyn: 
Boston: 
Philadelphia: 
Chicago: 





tecture. Book-keeping, Short- 
hand, English Branches. 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
x 1158, SCRANTON, P 
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DON’T 











of your pencil. Carry itin 
Send for the Improved Washe- 
Iustrated burne Patent Pencil 
Catalogue. Holder. Fastens to pock- 


et or lapel of vest. Grips 
firmly but doesn’t tear the @ 


fabric. Eyeglass Holder, 


§ 16 West 23d St. 

(166 Broadway. 
504 Fulton St, 
169 Tremont St. 
924 Chestnut St. 
74 State St. 


with swivel hook, equany 
handy. By maii, 0c. each, Cata- 
logue of these and ofher novelties 
made with the Washburne Fast 
eners free for the asking. 


il 


American Ring Co., Box 85, Waterbury, Conn. 











LONG BEACH HOTEL AND COTTAGES, Long Beach, L. I. 


THE season of 1900 will open early in 
June, under entirely new and im 





For particulars address A, E, DICK, Lessee an’ Prop. New York Office, to July 1st, 12 West 23d St. 


proved conditions. Hotel repainted 
and furnished. NEW SANITARY V LUMB 
ING THROUGHOUT. Grand boulevard 
completed to main lind, enabling 
guests to drive or bicycle from any 
part of Brooklyn and Long Island di 
rect to hotel Ample wheel and livery 
accommodations. Most delightful 
situation on the Atlantic Coast; ten 
degrees cooler than any other seaside 
resort; finest beach in the world ; surf 
and still-water bathing, boating, sail 
ing and fishing unsurpassed ; tennis 
court, golf links, bowling alleys, gen- 
tlemen’s cafe and billiard-room ; also 
ladies’ pool-eroom and a first-class 
kindergarten in charge of expert 
teachers. Music a special feature. 
Special inducements to bachelors by 
the month Unexcelled R R. service. 





YOUR VACATION 
IN COLORADO 


) Da 


Burlington 
Route 


you quite realize that in all the world there is no scenery more gorgeous, more 
majestic and awe-inspiring than that of Colorado? 


Couple this with these facts— 
That the climate of Colorado is simply delightful. 


That the dry, 


that the 


1 
ure air is wonderfully healthful and invigorating; and 
hotels are of unusual excellence. 





Phen consider the question of spending your vacation there this summer. 


Cvoloradk 
both ¢ 
smoking 

t me send y 


yuntry enclose 
erary excellenc 


the « 


s not far away. The Burlington Route runs “one night on the road” trains from 
hicago and St Louis to Denver, and they are luxuriously furnished. Sumptuous library 
vrs and dining cars @ /a carte make the trip seem very short. Then during the 
summer months tourist tickets are sold at 


eatly reduced rates, so the expense is not great. 
| maps, time tables, ticket rates; and if you want to know more about 
six cents in postage for our 00k on Colorado. It is a beautiful work, 


e and profusely illustrated. 





'P. S. EUSTIS, Ganerat PASSENGER AGENT, C. B. & Q. R. R., Curcaco, Inn, 











EACLE 


MARASCHINO 


CHERRIES 


Careful 
artistic 


them superior to all. 


selection of fruit and 
packing have rendered 
Their pure 


fruit taste appeals to everyone. 


THEY OWN THE MARKET 


Delicious in Ices, Sherbets, and 


essential in Cocktails. 
ably fresh. 


Invari- 
Patent glass closure. 


No metal to taint the contents. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


EAGLE LIQUEUR DISTILLERIES, 


RHEINSTROM BROS., 925-947 Martin St., Cincinnati, U. 8. A. 





When 101,000 Crescents were sold last 
year, does it need further word from us 
to prove that the Crescent is the most 
popular wheel to-day? The 1900 


CRESCENT 


is superior to last year’s in many respects. 


Each 
Chainless Models,............$50, $60 
Chain Models,... .$25, $26, $30, $35 


THE CRESCENT BICYCLE, 


501 Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
36 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 





























The Crawford 


with the latest Improve- 
ments that bievele con- 


struction has to offer, 
cannot be surpassed. It 
is graceful, strong, and 
as speedy as the best of 
wapkmenante and mate- 


rials can make ir. 


Prices. . 
Juveniles, 825, 820 


THE CRAWFORD BICYCLE 


33 Chambers Street 








Bicycle 


- 840, $30 | 


Send for a copy of 
“GEARS” 


NEW YORK 
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Pierce Vapor LAUNCHES 


Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. 
No Fire. No Government In- 
spection. Send for Catalogue. 
Pierce Engine Co. Sox 19, Racine Jet. Wis. 











A MAGA- 
| ZINE 


OF 


CLEVERNESS 


Ww SAIL:E. 





MAY NUMBER. 


Sold by all Periodical Dealers. Price, 25 Cents. 


The Charge of the “400.” 


An Anonymous Satire on Society in verse, that everyone will read. 


: A PECULIAR PREMIER, BY CHARLES VALE. 


| A Brilliant Novelette of English Society. 


CLEVER STORIES ‘BY—H. C. 


and a number of sketches. 


any magazine article of the last decade. 





Ross, Fulien Gordon, Carlton 
Mrs. ‘Burton Harrison and other Writers. 


POEMS BY—Charles G. ‘D. Roberts, Carolyn Wells, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Kate Masterson and others. 


Both these numbers and the May number will be sent : f 
stamps ; or, better still, if you send a subscription for one year, $3, it will begin with the June issue, 
and, Tf requested, the March, April and May numbers will be sent you FRM} 


THE SMART SET, {135 Broadway,N.Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER, to have everybody become acquainted with ‘The Smart Set. 
you to see the first three numbers. To this end we make the liberal offers below 

The MARCH number contained ‘* The Phantom Duke,” by Edgar Sa!tus, th 
Chatfield-Taylor and Reginald de Koven, and 88 other articles. 

The APRIL number, besides 40 other contributions, contained the Countess of Warwick's 
article, ‘* The Revolution of Society,” which has created a greater sensation in Great Britain than 


free 


Chatfeld-Taylor, Clinton 
Dawe, Eden Phillpotts, 


The MAY number consists of 160 pages of reading matter, containing 44 signed contributions 


We 


want 


prize satire by H.C. 


on receipt Fifty Cents in 
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Dewey Visits Chicago’s Great Canal. 


One OF THE Most REMARKABLE PUBLIC ENTERPRISES OF 
THE CENTURY. 


THE recent visit of Admiral Dewey to Chicago and his inspec- 
tion while there of the great drainage canal have served to call 
public attention once more to one of the most remarkable en- 
gineering and sanitary projects of modern times. So many 
gigantic enterprises have been undertaken and carried out in 
America in recent years, that popular interest in a work like 
this canal is not aroused to a degree that the value and magni- 
tude of the project would seem to warrant. As years go on, 
however, the great importance of this magnificent drainage 
scheme in its relation to the welfare and development of Cbi- 
cago and the adjacent territory is certain to be more and more 
appreciated. 

The most serious drawback to the development of the Queen 
City of the West from its beginning has been the difficulty of 
securing good drainage and a supply of pure drinking water. 
The general low and level surface of the country in and around 
Chicago has made it almost impossible to dispose of the sewage 
of the city properly by any means known to modern sanitary 
science. The chief water supply of Chicago for years has been 
drawn from a point three miles out in Lake Michigan by means 
of an enormous tunnel, constructed for that purpose. But this 
has not been sufficient to keep the water free from contamina- 
tion by the sewage of the city, poured into the lake by the Chi- 
eago River. This stream winds through the heart of the town 
from east to southwest, and has for years been nothing more 
than a huge open sewer, offensive and detrimental to public 
health in an ever-increasing degree. 

It was to remedy this condition of affairs that the Chicago 
drainage caval was constructed. It connects Lake Michigan 
with the Illinois River and is designed to secure such a large and 
powerful flow of water from the lake to the river as to carry 
away all the sewage of the city and render it harmless. Ten 
years were consumed in the work, three in the preliminary sur- 
veys and other preparations, and seven in the actual work of 
construction. The total cost of the canal was about $35,000,000. 

Che canal proper is twenty-nine miles long, extending from a 
point near Bridgeport, on the outskirts of Chicago, to Lockport, 
in the Desplaines valley. At Lockport are the enormous con- 
trolling works for regulating the flow from the channel into the 
valley. Along this valley the Desplaines River bas been turned 
from its original bed into a new channel constructed at an out- 
lay of $1,100,000. From the Desplaines the route opens into the 
Illinois River and thence down to the Mississippi. 

It is hoped that this new water-way may be further utilized 
as a ship-canal, thus opening navigation between the great 
lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. This might be accomplished, it 
is believed, at a comparatively small additional outlay, and it 
is hoped that the general government will take up this work. 

Some serious objections have been raised against the Chicago 
drainage canal, and at one time a formidable opposition to its 
opening was threatened on the part of St. Louis and other cities 
along the valleys of the Illinois and the Mississippi. whose sani- 
tary interests, it was thought, would be jeopardized by the 
scheme. It was also predicted that the diversion of a large 
volume of water from Lake Michigan would have a serious effect 
upon the lake level and injure navigation. None of these fears, 
however, have now any prospect of realization, while the great 
value of the canal to Chicago, from a sanitary point of view, has 
already been demonstrated. 


Sousa Creates a Sensation in Paris. 
(Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 


Paris, May 5th, 1900 —The French have the reputation of 
being excitable and enthusiastic, but I think even they must 
have been surprised at 
the wild enthusiasm of 
the Americans who 
greeted with shouts and 
cbeers the “March 
King,” Sousa, when he 
made bis appearance this 
afternoon to give his 
first concert at the ex- 
position 

The band was _ sta- 
tioned amid most artistic 
surroundings on the wide 
esplanade leading from 
the new bridge Alexan- 
der III. to the Champs 
Elysées, on either side 
of which are the Palais 

SOUSA. des Beaux Arts, such 

beautiful structures, 

both of them. Soon after two o’clock the crowd began to 

gather, though the concert was not to begin until 3:30. By that 

hour at least two thousand were awaiting with impatience Sousa’s 

appearance ; some were seated on chairs, for which each bad to 

pay ten centimes (two cents), others were on the steps of the 

palace, and two workmen enjoyed the music seated on the ledge 
at the top of one of the buildings. 

The Americans were out in force, for not one word of French 
did I hear during the concert. Here and there were jolly groups 
of tourists, well supplied with the inevitable camera ; friends 
greeted friends from America with surprise and pleasure. It 
was like a grand reception, where all is bright and gay. Be- 
fore the concert commenced two American guards, each with a 
large United States flag, took their place on either side of the 
conductor’s stand. During the playing of the first selections, 
“The Star-spangled Banner,” and the ‘ Marseillaise,” all re- 
mained standing, the gentlemen with their hats off. The crowd 
did not reach the highest point of its enthusiasm until some of 
the favorite marches composed by Sousa were played. Then 
the auditors were wild with excitement. Men and womenstood 
on the chairs, the former frantically waving hats and canes, 
and the latter waving parasols and handkerchiefs, and all shout- 
ing at the top of their voices, Some were so excited that they 


b ' 





threw their hats in the air. It hardly seems possible that Sousa 
and his famous band could ever have had a more cordial wel- 
come to any country. 

A “coon dance” was played in answer to an encore, and a 
gentleman on the steps of the palace created quite as much in- 
terest as the music by doing a *‘ cake-walk ” in inimitable style. 
It seemed quite impossible for him to keep still. There were 
others who felt much the same as he did, and his example 
threatened to become contagious. 

Sousa seemed pleased after the concert was over when a lady 
went up and thanked him for the music, saying that she had 
come all the way from New Zealand to see the exposition, but 
that nothing she had seen or heard had given her more pleasure 
than Sousa’s concert. The American composer bids fair to be 
quite as much of a ‘ lion” in Europe, where he expects to spend 
several months, as in America. I only hope that while he re- 
mains at the exposition his band will be able to play to as large 
and appreciative audiences always as it did to-day under the 
sunny blue sky of France. MARY PECKHAM SLEICHER. 


Executing Two Filipino Outlaws. 


THE First CRIMINAL EXECUTION IN THE PHILIPPINES UNDER 
AMERICAN RULE. 


(Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 


THE first criminals to suffer death sentence under American 
rule in the Philippines were hanged at San Carlos on March 
30th. They were two Filipinos, Antonio Morales and Faustino 
Gonzales, who had been convicted by a military commission 
convened at Bayambang, in the province of Pangasinan, Luzon. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Charles F. Robe, Seventeenth United States 
Infantry, acted as president of the commission, and the pris- 
oners were accorded a fair trial. The accused were furnished 
counsel and permitted to make statements in their own bebalf, 
This last privilege was never extended under Spanish rule. The 
commission found them guilty of murder and robbery. The 
men were the leaders of a band of ladrones and semi-outlaws, 
and the deaths of six Filipinos were traced to their work. The 
victims had been killed with guns and bolos, and were horribly 
mutilated. 

For a time the prisoners were confined in Colonel Smich’s 
famous railroad prison at Bayambang, and the day before the 
execution they were taken to San Carlos, the scene of their 
crimes. They were carried from the prison to the railroad in a 
native bull-cart, surrounded by soldiers, and both men joked 
with their guards, and, adapting themselves to the broken 
Spanish of the soldiers, with an occasional English word picked 
up in prison, they boasted that they were not afraid to die, and 
that their countrymen would avenge them. However, when 
they were led past the gallows at San Carlos the awful machine 
of death momentarily frightened them, and they shivered as 
they entered the basement of the old convent. A dingy room in 
the north wall, with heavy, iron-barred windows, was used as 
the condemned cell, and there the men were kept during the 
night under heavy guard. The parish priests of Calasiao and 
San Carlos spent the evening praying and talking, and after 
they had gone the condemned men lay down on the floor on 
their mats and were soon sleeping as peacefully as children. 

Morales was a merchant and a small dealer in rice and sugar- 
cane. Hecame of good family, and had a wife and two little 
children, who were with him during the trial and later visited 
him at San Carlos. He seems to have been at one time are- 
spected member of his community, and the insurrection found 
him fighting with the men of his province. As Aguinaldo’s 
power was broken and his troops were forced to scatter, Morales 
saw himself left with only a small band of followers. The chief 
member of the gang appears to have been Gonzales. He wasa 
large man, of violent temper and exceedingly cruel. He had 
been a coachman for the presidente of Bacolor, and when the 
insurrection began was made a colonel in ,the forces of the 
Katipunan, General Mayor. Instead of fighting against the 
Americans they terrorized the country for miles about San 
Carlos. Several small towns that resisted were burned and 
many of the inhabitants were murdered. One would natural- 
ly suppose that the execution of such characters would be hailed 
with delight by all peaceful citizens, yet I fear that the Ameri- 
cans have gained few friends by the event. 

In the morning the men were up early, and dressed them- 
selves with great care. Gonzales found that a part of his 
clothes were torn, and, calling for needles and thread, made 
the repairs himself. He was dressed in white duck, with white 
shoes and a pearl-felt hat. On his arm he wore a broad 
black band. Morales put on a black cloth suit, with>leather 
sboes and a black derby hat. Both had chains about their 
ankles. At six o’clock they heard Mass and received com- 
munion, and a little later were served with breakfast. The 
priests remained with them, praying and reading the Bible. 

About eight o’clock a band of native musicians took up sta- 
tion near the old tribunal building and discoursed lively airs to 
a constantly increasing crowd. At nine o’clock the train ar- 
rived, bringing down a company of the Thirteenth United 
States Infantry from Dagupan. It had been rumored that the 
Filipinos would attack the town and attempt to prevent the 
execution. Accordingly, the garrison was increased by two 
companies of the Seventeenth United States Infantry. 

About ten o’clock I obtained permission to enter the con- 
demned cell. Both men were kneeling by the side of the priests 
and praying in unison ; they paid no attention to the guards or 
the persons entering and leaving the cell. I asked the doctor if 
there was any danger of the men weakening, and he said: 
‘* None whatever. It is simply astonishing—there is not the 
slightest change in pulse or respiration.” The band on the other 
side of the square struck up ‘‘ There’ll Be a Hot Time in the Old 
Town To-night,” and the lively strains penetrated the cell in a 
way that was visibly painful to the officers and guards, but the 
two men most concerned took no notice at all. 

At a quarter to eleven the first call was sounded, and the 
troops lined three sides of the plaza in extended order. The 
natives were collected on the open west side. The scaffold was 
erected in the centre of the public plaza, between the church 
and tribunal, A string ran from the gallows over the grass 


and up the wall, into a window of the convent. Some one con 
cealed in the room was to spring the trap. 


Colonel Smith arrived on horseback and retired to the shade 


of the scaffold in order to escape the sun. From this position h: 
addressed the presidente of San Carlos and the bead men of th. 
vicinity, carefully explaining the lesson that was about to bs 
given, and making it plain that the execution was prompted by 
n° spirit of revenge, but solely in the interests of peace and 
good order. Unfortunately, his interpreter missed the point 
entirely, and told the people that they must not take revenge on 
the Americans for the execution of their countrymen. Another 
man translated and made it somewhat clearer, but the force of 
the argument was lost. 

At last, at half-past eleven, there was a stir near the convent 
doors, and Gonzales was led out between a file of soldiers. with 
Morales following a few feet behind. They marched across the 
seventy yards of grass and up the stairs of the scaffold with a 
firm and easy tread, and Gonzales lifted his hat with a flourish. 
They were to die like brave men, as the priest had promised 
Captain Kerr and six men were ready to receive them, and in 
three minutes the nooses and straps were adjusted. The straps 
were so tight that both men wavered a little, and were steadied 
by the soldiers. Morales still held bis crucifix and Bible. Then, 
as Captain Kerr lifted his bat and turned aside, the trap flew 
open with a snap, and both bodies lunged downward with a jerk 
Morales died immediately, but Gonzales struggled and twisted 
for several minutes. Two surgeons mounted a box and kept a 
record of the pulse-beats. After eighteen minu:™, the bodies 
were cut down and carried over to the convent on bamboo 
stretchers. The natives watched the scene with apparent inter 
est, just as they stand and watch the railroad train rush by, but 
as for any general expression of opinion or emotion, there was 
absolutely none. In a few moments the plaza was cleared of 
soldiers, and the market women and usual loiterers had posses 
sion of the place again. PERCY GILMOUR. 
MANILA, May Ist, 1900. 


Blowing up Shag Rock. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 12th, 1900.—Not since Hell Gat 
was blown up has there been any change in an American harbor 
so important as the blowing up of Shag Rock, in the bay of San 
Francisco, on the afternoon of April 30th. This rock, long a 
menace to mariners and known to every sea faring man in the 
world, had been literally honeycombed with explosives. Nine 
tons of nitro-glycerine had been loaded into thirty-four holes, 
each nine inches in diameter and extending straight down into 
the little islet some thirty-three feet below the surface. At high 
tide only ten feet of the rock showed, but when it was blown ofl 
the chart the bay was literally alive with people come. to see 
the sight, but quite willing to keep at a discreet distance. Ths 
spectacle was tremendous. The column of water, the height of 
which was ascertained by official angular measurement, ros« 























EXPLODING NINE TONS OF NITRO-GLYCERINE. 
Copyright, 1900, by Charles Weidner, San Francisco. 


981 feet, yellowish and cloudy in the centre, fleecy white with 
spray about the edges—like a huge sheaf of wheat or a mani- 
moth fleur-de-lis. The accompanying photograph was taken 
at a distance of 5,400 feet (over a mile) away, and as no vess«! 
dared to venture much nearer, there was a lack of anything ‘o 
give contrast to the huge fountain of water that played for 
a moment in the centre of the bay. After the explosion the 
waters of the bay were covered with rock cod and other fish, 
which had been deprived of home and life by the concussion. 
M,C. C. 
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ITLL BE HOT HERE 


TRY THE MOUNTAINS 





YRY THE LAKES 








Tihoienes 


TRY THE MINERAL SPRINGS 





TRY YOUR LUCK AT GAME 


TRY THE ELEGANT HOTELS 


Ww FOR THE MOST FASTIDIOUS. BOARDING 


ae Booklets, etc., apply to any Ticket Agent of the Lackawanna 


YOULL WANT TO LEAY 





Kvery One May Now Drink Tea. 


TANNIN CONQUERED AT LAST. 
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Royal Tes. Ft 


43WALLABOYy 


“ Brooklyn, N ke, 


SOLD ONLY IN ORIGINAL PACKAGE. 


EA-ETTE is Pure Tea of the best grades, treated 
by a process which modifies the Tannin without 
destroying the good qualities of the ‘lea. TKA- 
ETTE is the result of careful scientific research. In- 
stead of tanning the stomach and exciting the nerves, 
it aids Digestion, Builds up and Strengthens the Nerv- 
ous System, and is rapidly finding favor with those 
who are fond of Tea and know the bad effects of Tane 
nin. TEA-ETTE is the Purest Tea in the Market. 
If your grocer has not yet included it in his stock, ask 
him to get it, or, on receipt of 40 cents, we will mail one 
half-pound package. State kind of tea you drink— 
Oolong English Breakfast, or Mixed. 


FREE—Booklet, ‘A TEA-TALE”’ contain 
ing a lot of interesting facts about TEA. 


ROYAL TEA-ETTE CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




















“IT’S ALL IN THE LENS”’ 


During the month of April our sales were greater 
than in any other month since we began business. 

This was largely due to the fact that the orders 
were for more expensive cameras than formerly. In 
fact, at one time we were far behind in furnishing 


LONG 


rocus KOFGNA. 


SERIES VI. 








but the department devoted to manufacturing them 
has been enlarged, so that we now ship promptly. 

The Long Focus Korona is a beautiful camera, 
having all the latest improvements, with several 
features that-are unique. When equipped with the 
Turner-Reich Convertible Anastigmat Lens it is the 
finest instrument made in the world. 


Send for our new Catalogue—FREE. 
GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., = Rochester, N. Y. 
** Not in the Trust.’’ 











THIS SUMMER 








THE KITTATINY AND POCONO RANGES-PEER 
OF THE ADIRONDACKS-ARE BUT 224 
MINUTES FROM NEW YORK. 









THERE ARE S42, OVER SOO FEET ABOVE 
SEA LEVEL, WITHIN 220 MINUTES OF NEW 
YORK. LAKE HOPATCONG, NEARLY 1000 
FEET HIGH, IS BUT <2 MILES FROM NEW YORK. 


AND ‘isc 


Railroad | 








Railroad | 






RICHFIELD SPRINGS IS THE OLDEST AND MOST 
EXCLUSIVE WATERING PLACE IN THE UNITED STATES. 











‘FISHING, SHOOTING, GOLF, BOATING, BATHING 
IN HUNDREDS OF PLACES. 














PLACES FOR THE DEPLETED PURSE. 





- or tol. W. Len, Gen. Paes. Act.. 9 Exchange Pl. N. ¥.C. 









| 


| Tickets will be sold and good going June 15th to 


| any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows mee write 
OOK REME 


UNDOUBTEDLY. | 
CRAWFORD—“‘ What do you think of fisher- | 
man’s luck ?” 
Crabshaw—*‘ It seems to me to be a good 
thing for the fish.” —Judge. 


A HEART-TO-HEART FISH TALK. 


‘* HELLO, Boggs ! what kind o’ fish are they ?” 

** Weak fish.” 

‘* Where d’ ye git ’em ?” 

** Shot ’em, o’ course.” 

‘Ye got cheated—they ain’t weak fish.”— 
Judge. 


THe great spring tonic, Dr. Siegert’s Angostura 
Bitters. One teaspoonful before meals. Buy the real. 





Every piano bought of Sohmer & Co. will be found 
strictly as represented. and warranted 





Cook's Imperial Extra Dry Champagne is the pure 
juice of the grape naturally fermented. For bouquet 
it has no superior. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WiNsLow's Soorn- | 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 


| ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
oll on 


in, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


RATES TO NORTH 
CHESTER, IND., 


Via PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

For meeting of German Raptist brethren, at 
North Manchester, Ind., May 29th to June 8th, 1900, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will place 
special excursion tickets on sale May 29th to June 
3d, 1900, from stations west of Baltimore (not inclu- 
sive), and Lancaster and Reading (inclusive), and 
south of and including Sunbury, at rate of one first- 
class limited fare for the round wt a Tickets will 
be good returning until July 1st, inclusive. 


REDUCED MAN- 





Usrt BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- | 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


REDUCED RATES TO PHILADELPHIA. 


Via PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT REPUBL:CAN 
NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


On account of the Republican National Convention 
at Philadelphia, June 19th, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will sell excursion tickets to Phila- 
delphia from all stations on its line at rate of one 
fare for the round trip (minimum rate 50 cents). 


19th, inclusive, and returning to June 26th, inclusive. 





N. E. A. 


Repvucep rates via Queen and Crescent Route from 
all points north to Charleston, 8. C., account the great 
National Educational Association meeting in July. 
Free books, W. C. Rinearson, G. P A., Cincinnati. 


TO VIEW THE TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE 
SUN. 
SpectaAL Excursion TO NORFOLK VIA THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 

For the accommodation of persons desiring to 
view the total eclipse of the sun on May 28th, the | 
Pennsylvania Railroad will run a special excursion | 
from Philadelphia to Norfolk and return, leaving 
Broad Street Station by special train of coaches and | 
sleeping-cars at 8:55 Pp. M., May 27th, arriving Nor- 
folk, via Cape Charles route, before 6:00 a. M.. May 
28th. A complete table dhéte breakfast will be 
served on the special steamer between Cape Charles 
and Norfolk, at seventy-five cents. Returning, spe- 
cial train will leave Norfolk at 6:00 Pp. M., May 28th ; 
arrive Philadelphia the following morning. 

Round-trip tickets for this occasion will be sold 
from Philadelphia at rate of $5.80. Tickets can be 
procured and sleeping-car accommodations reserved 
on application to ticket agents. \ 

The eclipse will be total at Norfolk at 8:54 4. m., 
and the totality will continue one minute and forty- 
one seconds. 











ESI The discovery of the Age; the only 
| ZAMB rival of the Diamond at 1-10th cost. 


, Catalogues Free, Rowe & Co., 
e Dept. 27, 358 Dearborn, Chicago, Il 


: GEM! 





WM BARKERCO.TROY.NY. | 


EN sé | 
INTO LIAR FS 


BUY THEM. 





and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. Nopay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS co., 
Dept. {. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 











POISON 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison | 


' Permanently Cured. You can be treated at home under | 


same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, , 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 


374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, lll., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free. 





NERVOUS MEN. 


To men, young, middle- 
aged or old, who are weak 
from Youthful Errors, Lack 
of Vigor and Manly 
Strength, etc., and other 
ptivate symptoms, I offer 
my DR. SANDEN ELEC- 
TRIC BELT, with electric 
suspensory, a perfect home 
self-treatment, known and 
used throughout the world. 
No drugs to wreck the stom- 
ach. Worn at night, it gives 
strength while you sleep. 
Write for my little illustrated book, which explains 
all; sent free in plain, sealed envelope. I offer the 
benefit of my 30 years’ experience as a specialist with- 
oute . 7,000 cured in 1899. I answer all letters 
personally. or Belt ay A examined at my office, 

Dr. L. W. SanpDEN, 826 Broadway, New York, N, ¥, 














” PISO'S CURE FOR 1. 
% RES WHERE ALL ELSE FAI on 

a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use | 
intime. Sold by druggists. oll 


Vee) 
“CONSUMPTION ¥ 








| Sohmer Building, 





1 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS TH) 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 





Only Salesroom 
in Greater Ncw 


5th Avc., cor. 22d St, York. 





THE CYCLIST 


without a Veeder Cyclometer 
is like a ship without a“ log.” 
Certainty regarding dis- 
tances is essential— 2 
only the “Veeder” 
gives it. 



















* $Struments — dust- 
proof, water-proof, pos 
| itive action—as useful as 
your watch. Made for 24, 26, 
28, and 30-inch wheels, 









Ordinary, 10,000 miles and repeat, nickeled.......... $1.00 
Gold-plated and engraved... Fikkessedenebnnk $2.50 
Trip Cyclometer, nickeled....... ..ccccccccccecccees $1.50 


Gold-plated and engraved.......... ‘wiawan -.» 84.00 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE. 
VEEDER MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Makers of Cyclometers, Odometers, Counting Machines and Fine 
Castings. 











STRENGTHENS 
SYSTEM 
BODY 

BRAIN 

and NERVES. 
















(MARIANI WINE) 

No other preparation has ever received so many 
voluntary testimonials from eminent people as the 
world-famous Mariani Wine. 

Gives Appetite, 
Produces Refreshing Sleep, 
A Safeguard Against Mental 
Diseases. 


For overworked men, delicate women, sickly chil 
dren this healthful, invigorating and stimulating 
tonic has no equal. 


Dosr.—A small wine-glass full three times a day 


Sold by all druggists. Refuse substitutes. 


FOR GOOD RESULTS 
ADVERTISE IN 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 





COE’S ECZEMA CORE $1 at. cwigeiste,, 226, siz¢ of, us 


Life insurance is cheapest and best where 
folks sell it to themselves. That's what 80,000 


members do in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 
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The Standard 
for 
Champagne Quality 








POMMERY. 
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EIGHT © 
AMERICAN 
BEAUTIES 


EACH WORTH A FRAME. 
| A‘ ATTRACTIVE PRESENT, and one 
| 


| 
| 


within the reach of everybody, is 
offered by LESLIE’S WEEKLY in 
the shape of a portfolio, ‘The American 
Girl,” containing eight superb drawings of 
American beauties, including “The Foot- 
ball Girl,” **‘ The Golf Girl,” ‘‘ The Sporting 
Girl,” ‘‘The Yachting Girl,” ‘‘The Sum: 
mer Girl,” ‘‘The Horsy Girl,” ‘The 
Bicycle Girl,” and ‘‘The Society Girl.” 
These pictures are from drawings made 
by one of the most famous American artists, 
and each picture is 114x9 in size and printed 
on heavy paper suitable for framing. Any 
one who wants to give a beautiful anckap- 
propriate souvenir to a friend can send one 
or more of these pictures, either framed or 
unframed, and it will be a most acceptable 
gift. The price of the entire eight pictures, 
comprising ‘* The American Girl Album,” is 
fifty cents, and it can be obtained by ad- 
dressing LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 110 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 








EVERY WOMAN 















If your 
druggist 
cannot supply the 
Marvel accept no other, but 
write us for illustrated book, 
sent free—sealed. It gives partic- 
ulars and directions invaluable to 
ladies. MARVEL CO., 
Room A, Times Bullding, New York. 


\iijyy’ DR. F. WILHOFTS (Original) 


LADY’S SYRINCE. 


THE ONLY PERFECT VAGINAL SYRINGE 
Its sjnciote of action—that of INJEOTION and 
SUCTION —aszs a thorough 














REGISTERED 


T 
Dr. F.WILHOFT . 
ge. Accept no other, but write 
for ILLUSTRATED “Ue In- 


BOOKLET 
fe tio for a y ” z 
DR. F. WIL neha 
Ors5 73 Watton ne hen Yorn 7 AMG 


is interested in the wonderful 
MARVEL ‘‘ Whirling 
Spray ’’ SYRINGE, the new 
injection and suction vagi- 
nal syringe. The best, 
safestand most con- 
venient. It 
cleanses in- 
stantly. 












a = ass _— ~ 4 
jo Fire, Smoke, Heat. Absolutely Safe. Send 5 stamps for Catalog 
FCG. COo., ST. JOS MC 





Locomotor Ataxia con- 
+ appa Lt meet, aeeee 
Puzzled. Specialists 
amazed at recovery of patients thought incurable b 
DR. CHASE'S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 
Write me about your case. Advice and proof of cures 
Free. DR. CHASE, 224 N. toth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE canary Sit Foren See Unrival. 
ed situation at to Re 
with Ametioona. ° Svery moderne ee a . 

































Summer Camps «0d Cottages 
FOR SALE OR LEAS 
FURNISHED. ALL PRICES. Ue eee 8 
Get “THE RESORTER'S” LIST, New York: 13 Astor Pl 







@QvicCctir 


Established 1823. 
IT FEELS SOFT 
TO THE MOST 


WILSON 
TENDER FEET 
W H IS K EY. Reough wear 


That’s All! 


It outlasts and 
out ‘looks any 
leather that 
THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., goes into shoes. 
Baltimore, Md. ~— aaa . Keeps the shoe 
Vici Friction Polish soft, and holds the 
- —_—__——_—— leather at its best 

ae m brings the perfect 
Vici Paste Polish shine, and keeps it 


—— through damporuse 


Vici Combination is. the handy package ” “ss 
| dient ____ of dressingand polish. © 
NOBODY ELSE MAKES OR CAN MAKE THESE VICI PRODUCTS 
SHOE-OLOGY * * 
( fous} ellie of Uhes care Robert H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTISEPTIC 


"| SKIN SOAP 


Uf it isn’t 

an Eastman, 
it isn't 

a Kodak, 





R Made from the fresh green leaves of the Tasmanian | 


Folding 
Pocket 
Kodaks have 
achromatic 


Blue Gum Tree. 
THE ONLY PERFECT SKIN AND TOILET 
SOAP KNOWN. 


Sold by all Druggists or sent by mail. Price, 2§c. 
Sample cake, 5c 


THE R. T, BOOTH COMPANY, Dept. P, ITHACA, N, Y. 


_. Have a good Cigar. 
rhey cost you the same. 


again. 


It’s just as easy to have a good smoke as a poor one 
The Brunswick is good. You will like it and buy i 
Look for Arrow Head on Every Cigar, 


t 


PPPOE SESE SEES OOO e 


lenses, automatic 
shutters, are made of 
aluminum and load in 
daylight. $10.00 to 
$17.50. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





, ee eee 


JACOB STAHL, JR. & CO., Makers, 168th St. and 3rd Ave., N. Y. City. 
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THE WORLD 
Le Tins 


i 


si tidhelsitidididiehdlt 
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Catalogues free at the dealers or 


ond 
Constable K2Ca. 


Summer 
Underwear. 
Men’s, Ladies’ and Children's Underwear, 
Merino, Silk, All Wool and Silk and Wool ! 
Underwear. 
Ladies’ Underwear. 
Balbriggan and Swiss Ribbed Underwear, 
Men’s Balbriggan Underwear. 
Hosiery. 
Men’s Fancy Half Hose, 
Lisle Thread, Cotton and Silk Socks. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Lisle Thread, Silk 
and Cotton Hose. 
Golf Hose. 
Ladies’ Hand Knit Shetland Wool 
Spencers. 


Broadway K: 19th st. 


NEW YORK 
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it will pay you f Tia 
TO ADVERTISE : : a teres re 
in Leslie’s Weekly.| { | 
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BLUE BOX KITE & EDDY KITE 
Send for catalogue and how to flythem 
E. 1, HOBSMAN, 380 BROADWAY, N. Y, 
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The Improved 


BOSTON | 
GARTER 


is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 
ALWAYS EASY 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTE 


THE : 
CUSHION 


BUTTON 
«CLASP 
Lies flat to the leg— 


never slips, tears nor unfastens. 

THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 
Sold Everywhere 


Pair, Silk 50e, Cotton 25c. 
led on receipt of price. 


LG 
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SP PILL OE LOLI. 


NORTHERN STEAISHIP COMPANY 


(OPERATING STEAMSHIPS WORTH WEST AND NORTH LAND) 


Will open the season of I900 June 19th, between Buffalo and Duluth, through 
Lakes Erie, St. Clair, Huron and Superior; stopping at Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac, 
Sault Ste. Marie; connecting at the various ports for all points South, East and West, 
via railway and steamship lines. 

June is one of the most delightful months in which to make the trip. 

Two thousand miles of unsurpassed grandeur from the decks of the most 
magnificent ships afloat. Cuisine is unexcelled. 

For particulars regarding service and extended tours apply to 


W. Me LOWRIE, Gen. Pass. Ag’t, 


W. C. FARRINGTON, Vice-President. BUFFALO. 














